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A UTUMN 


I 

I LIKE September. Of course, every month in the year brings its 
special joys and pleasures, and, as a countryman. I should hate to 
miss any of them; but somehow, either for work or play, 1 like 
September rather better than any of his companions. 

He is such a satisfying fellow, in that he seems to cater for every- 
body. Slimmer has not yet said good-bye. although, with an occasional 
morning frost, winter has already waved his greeting from a distance. 
In fact, Septembers weather is just right for everybody. It is neither 
too hot nor too cold. The sun still shines brightly, but there is an 
mvigo^tmg tang of freshness in the air. which make.<; one want to do 
something, and not to doze in the shade as one did in June 

And what a choice of things to do September offers! Anything 
and everything which is seasonal in either winter or summer. Bathing 
can st.ll be enjoy^. and both sea and river water arc warmer now than 
they were in high summer. Cricket and tennis are still gaily with us 
and football has made a start. One can fish, or ride, or sh^ot for’ 

.nH ^ “"I, 0" and cub-huntma 

■"’« blackberries are rip® 

InH ■" .* greeny.brown sheaths 

and after a storm of ram mushrooms spring up all over the place I 

n, alter" September in the country. In ihc 

ethlf the winter or the “ S'"'™''''- ei'mg permission for 

emyTreefion^of "he““l ”bey 

an^ ^w, and be a farmer’sTo?, aU In'the ^"ael'’„f"rhir,Tgilde"n' Ja";” 

1 ^ 1 —^. -P--ber 
through the country-side The finish h? ^ 
bare for inspeetionf tht clel^n'es^s"':? th'e ^ar:::a^:: “ 
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B long way: and as one travels slowly through the rural film one dis- 
covers the various parts of the complicated mechanism of cwntry life 
working steadily, each in its special niche. 

I noticed that last especially this morning. As I was riding along 
one of the many green ox-droves in downland, I saw four pigeons 
fly up from a stubble field and circle for a moment or two. Then, 
they made their way towards a small clump of trees, which shdtered 
a pond. Of course. 1 thought: Grain is drvish grub this hot weather, 
and they arc going for a drink. Now if some one has thought to hide 
himself in those trees to-day, he would get some shooting. Presently 
the four birds settled in the trees. Then 1 heard "Bang! Bang!’ 
and only two birds fiew away. It was evident that one part of the rural 
machinery was working satisfactorily. 

The time was eleven-fifteen, so 1 stopped for a few moments on 
a hill-top, to survey the countrv-side below me. It was all gilded 
with September sunshine, and everywhere its machinery was on the 
move I saw tractors and horse teams slowly widening the straight 
brown strips in the >ellow stubble. I noted a combine-harvester busy 
in a field of late barley. The rich hum of a threshing-machine floated 
up from the valley. A line of figures walking through some roots a 
mile awav wrote the words partridge-shooting in my mind. The notes 
of the “Lambeth Walk ’’ came quite clearly from the whistle of a lad 
driving a horse-rake. I could both see and hear a hedge-tnmmer 
sharpening his hook. I caught a flash of the huntsmans pink coat 
as he led his hounds back to the kennels from cub-hunting. 

In one field a potato digger was at work. In another a dairyman 
was toddling a heifer and her newly born calf downhill towards the 
buildings. In the corner of yet another a thatcher was busy on the 
side of a rick putting on last year's straw to cover this years gram 
Definitely September's country-side was a very lovely place. 
everything and everybody was high busy. At least, so I 
I oassed along by a flock of grass lambs, every one of which was 
ying at ease in the shade of some tall trees. They had ^ 

sLsible enough to fill their bellies in the early morning when the dew 
was on the grass. Now the sun had made it dry and harsh to their 
niouths Yet they had never been taught such wisdom, save by v 
S^meihod Vtrill and error, which even in these days is hard to be l 
A nd so is September. At least that Is the conclusion I came to 

a- a result of my ride this morning. I mentioned at the i^eginning 
a.^ a rcsii y SeDtember. Well, that statement will bear 

'now placet on' record ,ha. . .i.e Scp.enrbcr very nrneh. 
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The increasing shorlagc of farm labour is driving farming in ihis 
country ever more rapidly into those branches of agiituUurc which 
require the least amount of man-power per acre. Tor instance, unless 
the inventor can produce machinery to sow, single, hoc. and haiAcsi 
sugar beet saisfactorily, it looks as though the acreage of this crop vmII 
steadily lessen in the future. 

This trouble is not one which can be cured completely by farm 
wages being raised to the town le\cl: for, money icwaids apart, 
monotonous and laborious manual work of all kinds has become \eiy 
distasteful to the modern generation. I am not blaming them lor this 
altitude, but merely stale it as a factor in the agricultural problem In 
spite of the increasing use of machinery farm work means a lot of hard 
manual work which cannot be dodged. In conscqtience, in the future 
people will have to be bribed more and more hca\ily before they will 
do it, which looks as though the townsman may (ind his food costing 
him more and yet be unable to put the Name on either tarill or subsidy. 
For instance, if he wants fresh milk daily, he will have to be prepared 

to make it worth while for some of his fellow countrvnicn to work 
seven days a week. 


Apparently this increasing distaste for farm employment is not 
confined to this country. A friend has just written me that in Canada 
the unempbyed refused to go hay-making this summer; and recently 
I read a short story m an American magazine of ,an c.x -convict who 
after several years in the penitentiary, did some hay-makiii" on an 
American farm. The poor fellow had decided to go straight but iftcr 

TlT ‘hat crime, even wiihThc certaimy 

Of . penal servitude as a reward, was a far. far belter thing The public/ 

to agricultural employment in U.S.A. ^ 

hard^nlZ/w T" 'H generation still revere 

rr;-: r-;:, t.r r: nr rrr nf " 
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milk the cows. Have breakfast, wash, change into our Sunday black, 
walk tour miles to church, and there stand up and sing, ‘Work fot 
the night is coming.’ 

-Now. my grandchildren don't woik more'n four hours a day, 
an' that blame slow time. And on the few Sundays when they do go 
to church, they drive to it in a motor-car. and there a hired choir stands 
up and sings for ’em. ‘Art thou weary, art thou languid?* 

"And they arc. Yes. sir. You betcha!” 


Ill 

Apparently the recent coddling weather has hindered the com- 
bine more than the binder. Before going to Wilton Fair 1 got up 
early this morning and went cub-hunting, to discover a big field ot 
wheat, dead ripe and sickle-cared, waiting for weather which would 
enable the combine to get going, and on iny way home I saw a stripper 

busy in a field of barle\. , . , 

It is 1 think, askinc rather a lot of the British climate to expect 

it to stay fine until October. 1 have no wish to sec such harvesting 

again, for it was a miserable job. ^ 

The spot this morning reminded me of a conversation with a New 
Zealander yesterday afternoon. He had been spending a holiday 
travelling about England, and had called on me to discuss farming 
problems, so very soon wc were hard at it trying to 

straight. On one point in connection with farming w-e found our- 

«;elvcs in complete agreement. This was that the kind of farming w i 
resulted in the ruination of the land was a crime, sometimes individual. 
;.nd in these days in far too many cases national. 

• Go on hanimerins awaj.- he said, -at the PO'"' '•“> 
only permanent national asset, and that farming it should be cohsidcicd 

“ ‘■‘Apparently from his aeconnt there seem to be few 
d IV in which thousands of acres of once good farmm, hind 

show si'ms of bad farming, even of shameful neglect. It seems quee 

the cleverer man becomes the less respect he seems to pay to 

admit that I was very surprised at his mam ermeisrn 
of English farming, which was that our farmers seem to employ 
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too many men per hundred acres. He had been looking round 
Norfolk, he (old me, and considered that the farm labour there could 
well be cut by fifty per cent. When everybody and CNcry paper in 
this country is bemoaning the lessening inimber of people employed 
on the land, this was certainly a change. 

I imagine that the average visitor from the Dominions looks upon 
farming purely as a business, and has little or no conception of how 
it Is mixed up with our social life. It always seems to me that our 
land must first supply the needs of all sorts of people before farming 
comes into the argument at all. There is the man who wants to hunt, 
shoot, or fish, and who owns or rents land with those things primarily 
m view. There is the retired townsman who buvs land mainly in order 
to secure the so keenly desired social position. There is. of course, the 
much vexed question of tithe, now certainly taken'out of the hands of 
the Church; and. last, but certainly not least, there is the provision of 
a free playground for our huge town population. It is when all these 
are satisfied and not before that we do manage to run a farming 
industry which still holds the proud position of being the stock farm 
tor the agriculture of the whole world. 

1 mentioned something of this lo my new friend, and immediately 

scornful of the sportsman's requirements from land 

^lass^rfolkm' ',h “ '""''ine. So, in all fairness to Ihai 

class Of folk in this country, I had to point out that the great maioritv 

of them did pay for their fooling in ihe couniry-side. In addii on ^ 

XZn ‘'’f * this morning. He TheJ 

frau ndv "lisit'ilsed the sporting 

jeir'hub *btrr ? 

.his Irlt "tlep'tlXIu'r: 7 -here 

double-hedgerow to^oTher “"e 

evidence that carrying my ;is«ou one '’“''ee horse was giving every . 

beuer Job than carrying /lighte ' wSgh onlo^cTSur/' A 
I think, looked as though she wa^ i? ^ 

I have done, for during a check our ^he^er? htTsecremrrfernarLT:: 
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nnicli. saying that it did him good to see my happy fat face. I admitted 
t'ut I was enjoying myself, and added, "It's no good. I shall ha\e to 
sell this mare. She's so comfortable that I shall waste far too much 
lime uith you this winter.” “What of it?" he retorted. “You 11 
probably li\e twenty years longer, and so be easily able to make it up.” 

With such authority in support Tm afraid that 1 shall continue to 
waste time as long as I am able, even if doing so debars me from 
being considered a man of sense. 

Incidentally, cub-hunting needs rain as badly as farming. Not 
O ily is the ground hard, much loo hard for ridmg, but once the 
morning mist has been licked up by the sun that mysterious thing, scent, 
<:cms to be almost non-existent. Still, this autvimn sport does get me 
and many others out of bed a deal earlier than our wont, which is no 
doubt very good for us. Besides, the man or woman who does not 
reckon the game of cub-hunting well worth the candle of early using 
is hard to please, for September England in the morning is cheap at 

any price. 

The trials and tribulations of the man who is huniing hounds at 
all seasons are suppose to grant him licence to relieve his feelings 
Iw «'i\in 2 tongue to all sorts of expressions. Many whicn 1 have heard 
rcceinly arc. I fear, unprintable, but the other day a Iricnd pvc me 
an in.croting history of ■■Tally HoT He said ,t «as to all mlcnls 
and purposes pure Arabic, and was brought oack to England by the 
returning Crusaders way back in the ihirtccnth century. 1 canno. help 
rsondering sshelher any Arab has lake,, to ihe East some of 't* "’“‘I"' 
c.prcssions from our hunting-field, which, 1 repeal, arc nol fil for 

publication. 


IV 

W.V true it is that “Drought never bred dearth m England. I 
beca is‘ t ' thoueh i much prefer a far wetter season 
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were doing on a bare paMiire. According to him they had had no grub 

for months, but were hog-fat. And then he gave the real reason loi 

this marvel. "Ol course. I’ve a good water-supply. ” 

Talking ol water-supplies and cattle reminds me of two talcs 

far-west Canada. I he deals with the disastrous drought conditions 

which have ruled there during recent years. A townsman getting olf 

the train in Saskatchewan noticed a larnier hauling water from the 

river, and inquired how far he had to haul it to liis farm 

“Three miles, I guess. ” 

“Well, why don't you drill a well?” 

Because Id have to go the same distance," came the replv. 

But, even though that may not have been an exaggeration, the 

townsman was talking belter farming than the farmer. No man c\er 

yet hauled enough drinking water for milking cows-ii just cannot 

^vhether any other class of sioek eser 
rtceixtd au adequate supply by this method. 

whp/'lh 'Cfcrs to the lime 

when the railway lust went through the ranch coumrv of Western 

Canada. At that dale the railway was unfenced: and. in consequence 

many cattle were killed by the trains. Naturally the bulk of thc\'l iims 

were always for valuable cows which were heavy in ci If o o 

grounds that these were unable to get out of the lay of the irains 

rlmll ( cxpcnsisc that the companv <cni a 

”c:xr " ^ a 

of rx di« • rt- '’t ^ 

railway inquired whether they shouli nl, r a 

misht be kiiloH ^ ^ pnee for horses \^hich 

.bal ca';. :;re ras^lurh -o " e^',^ 

lo be killed.” ^ ^ ® ^ blame tram deserses 

of steam. To-dry.^he*^ drives 
fashion, I ought to know for I 

roads and with mv feet pressed almost cont" mipossible 

brake. ' ^ <^ootimiously on an imaginary 
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b\ the alien visitor. 1 was driving a town friend across South Wiltshire, 
and suddenly pulled up the car for no apparent reason. 

••What’s up?” he asked. “She’s running all right.” 

’ They're driving partridges over there," I answered, and pointed 
to a line of white Hags moving slowly over the hill-side, and to the 
half-hidden figures of the guns behind a hedge on the other side ot 
the road. Then I besought him to light his pipe while we watched 
the finish of the drive, pointing out that if we went on we should 
spoil sport by turning the birds away from the guns, but that by slay- 
ing where we were we should be helping as a flanker to the fine of 

beaters. 

To my utter amazement he argued that as we were on a public 
highway we had the right to continue our journey. This flummoxed 
me completelv, so 1 had to content myself with pointing out that our 
stopping or going was a question of manners, and that rights did not 
come into it at all. And the more I think about it the more conyinced 
1 become that without the give and take of good manners the intricate 
machine of England’s rural life could not run suently really tor as 
long as twenty-four hours. 


VI 

I cannot seem to gel away from this rabbit question. If I stay in 
the country nearly every farmer 1 meet has something to say about 
it. nine out of every ten agreeing that rabbits are 
asset: and recently during my visits to town I have P®‘'“^‘Xe 

scientists, and all sorts of people just as interested f" niers in (h 
rabbit problem, again ninety per cent, of them agreeing that our present 

rabbit population is a menace to good farming. 

vClerday evening 1 had a decidedly rabbity 
own home, and I spent two hours this morning “8 
London, Then, feeling ralhcr tired of rabbits, I song, ^ Y 
mv club for lunch, only to find that the pla, d„ h’;'' 

This was too much. A farmer does uo ravel “ "und^djllcs^.a 

from home in order to cat tabbit for u ■ “ . j proves once 

to British farming, and ale lobster in . "’’'"X/, am pro- 

again that the palate beats patriotism .'Xmeh or dinner where 

pared to hazard a small bet that at any °'eventy-live per 

the company is composed of British farmers, at least seventy 
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cent, of them, if given (he choice, will choose gorgonzola in prcrcicntc 
to English cheddar. Anyway, I should ha\c (o plead guilty. 


VII 

To witness any incident is, I think, always better than the story 
ol It which one obtains at second hand. While out with the lioiinds 
early this morning something occurred which was so amusing ihat it 
tempts me to break a rule and to tell talcs on one of my neighbours. 

parson, whom most people would perhaps describe is 
a mild Iiule man, but he is also one for whom I have a profound 
respect, the reason being that he docs his job. For some reason or 
Other we had a mile hack along the road to the first draw durine 

Sster’^-nt^^T ^o^iething with the 

Master, lode close behind hounds and in front of <he field 

Al went weU until the huntsman led his hounds towards two 
slip-rails which were blocking the road into the covert. He slipped 

he wh- 'he other, hounds followed ihcn 

the whip, and next, of course, the Master, leaving the clcricjl 

man sandwiched between a rail nearly three feet high Vn^ .n'^e t 

field, most of whom were female and under iwcniv lumninr, ' i' 

both for him and hia mount, had hoc a tWno of .hoT,'?r“'’"'’"''“' 

years but fot the honour of his cloth the parson deeided m h ve T"! 

sedat^a^^^ 

all mixed up with its legs Forlumitclv du-v l 7 

cobs legs, wore rotten.® and br^ i.L sls'erarnfe^^ "'f 

was done cither to horse or rider Of course d 1“ 

a Hash. One moment there was a’ iumn h.To’, ,u ^’‘'‘PP‘-'iicd in 

had reasoned w-ith it (here was iiNi nr»i ^ ^ 

pieces of stick IWng r,he lund ? 

the thrusting ladies behind w^crc verv 

r;;u: sl- rs„“ r;.z 

- 
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Recently the gliding enthusiasts have been using some of the 
hi‘’hcst of the Wiltshire downs as a jumpmg-olY place, so fo speak. A 
lew weeks ago I witnessed this new sport on the Dunstable downs, 
and I was amazed at the way the pilots can manage their powerless 
kites They seemed to be able to stay up in the air as long as tney 
pleased and to drift with the wind or tack against it as they willed 
Having watched several gliders catapulted into the air from tnc 
top of the ridge. 1 drove down into the valley in order to th®'' 

mana-uvres from below. There, as 1 gazed upwards. I saw a kestre 
m the sky about half-way between me and the human bird. Apa 

from the difference in size, their shapes and ‘ 

Each flopped and side-flopped and hovered, and drifted in simila 

'“"''T wonder what it feels Uke to be up aloft in a glider emnlatirtg 
the birds and I wonder still more what it lecls like when one is 
waiting to be catapulted into space? For I shall never know, 
have not the nerve to Bnd out, but I am very "dling to 'J')' 
off to the young folk who do possess it. and also to their patents wh 

permit children to play such a dangerous game. 

However, there is one feature 6f Ih.s new sport of ™ 

to me is very attraclivc-il is noiseless. For which i hanks, 

for the majority of the crazes of modern youth are anything bu . 


IX 

A new story is hard to conte by, and for all ' ^ f S'" it- 

one came new to me the other day, it , disturbed by the 

luglu a villager who ms ste.ahng “m- fowls « J l b 
village policeman. He dropped his plunder, and bolted ou 
"lio was evidently a runner, captured the thief in he^churehyard. 

-Now then," he said, •‘what be vou do.n here 

"That bain't vair." replied the culprit. You should a 

ihcy wot bin ycr longcr’n I 'ave." 
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The other day I spent a pleasant wet hour or two at a local hunt 
horse-show and gymkhana, during which a friend told me that this 
year there were two hop-picking machines at work, one in Worcester- 
shire and one in Kent; and from his account both doing their job 
with some success. When I inquired the capacity of such a machine 
he informed me that it could do the w'ork of three Inindred hop- 
pickers! 

And so the world progresses. Too quickly for most of us in one 

direction, and far too slowly for ail of us in another. Wc continue 

to disdoser ways of increasing production and decreasing hand labour 

but up to date we seem to have failed lamentably in the necessary 

corollary of discovering how to distribute and consume the resultant 
plenty. 

But even though our farming is in the van of mechanized progress 
there is still a tew things remaining in connection niih it which have 
changed very hale, if at all. The other morning we were cub-huntin*’ 
and a farmer friend who will never sec sixty again walked across to one 
of his coverts in order to see how we were getting on. There he 

7!. of covert-thc huntsman inside on 

foot and a lady rider holding his horse; so, of course, he relieved her 

dawned on him that he was sland- 
bridled He had not been on a horse for at least a dozen years but 

woul7!l7 hoping rc^^cnlly ll,at l.olindy 

S iri - 

Nexl T" 'hrclmilg'" cljud 

r = "s 

<■ long, long tan to come ' ''»P= for 
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A day with the partridges has enabled me to shoot indiflerently 
well and to enjoy the autumnal rural scene to my heart's contem. 
Of course, one can do too much of the latter, with the result that 
a covey sometimes catches one napping. One moment the whole 
world is at peace, and the nc\t brings a whirr of wings, bang! bang! 
and far too often nothing to show for cither noise save vain regrets. 
I am told that the driven grouse is the more ditlicult bird to hit, but 
I will confess that the Wiltshire partridge presents me with more than 
enough dirticultics, especially when he is coming with the wind under 
his tail and a nasty swerve in his flight. 

It is the sudden nature of his advent which flummoxes me, and 
the fact that generally one does not sec him coming until he is on 
top of one's butt. I can deal with him more efflciently when he comes 
over fairly well up than when he skims the hurdle and tries to take 
my hat off. In the latter case to yield to the temptation to take one 
bird in front results cither in complete miss or a carcass which has 
been mangled at a range of only a few yards; and I have yet to learn 
the art of taking, by two well-directed stern chasers, a right and left 
from a crowd of rapidly receding brown dots. Still, sometimes a bird 
docs fly into my shot, and this, together with good company, the sight 
of the orderly English scene, and the crisp feel of an autumn day 
is good enough for me. 


XII 

The other day a newly made friend informed me that he looked 
upon me with very mixed leclings:_ the reason being that whde he 
considered most of me an asset to British agriculture, he was bound 
to describe the remaining portion as one of that ''''"">.1;"::';^ 
industrv's -reatest liabilities. • You're ninety-five per ^^nt. hu 

safd, ‘-but 'the other five per cent, makes you farmings I ubhv Enemy 

’^'"'niis^warall very cood fun: so. when he apologized for such 

cnlielsm, I could not help telling him that T considered ,t a ; 

pdlS - m lhat no one could be expected to attain one Inind.cd pc. 
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cent, standard of correctness, and that In most examinations such a 
percentage of marks as that which he had given me warranted an 
honours degree. To which he agreed, and afterwards we wrangled very 
happily, agreeing to differ violently concerning this distasteful five 
per cent. This, of course, is my outspoken appreciation of British 
farming’s most valuable crop, grass. 

But, bad as that may be, I do not think it quite justified the 
title which he tacked on to it. British agriculture is lar too big a 
thing to be worried very much by such a small proportion as one of 
its tenant farmers. Also, it has everything to gain and nothing to 
lose by publicity of all kinds, even perhaps of its weakness. To my 
mind nothing is to be achieved by a hush-hush policy, and the best 
defence in argument is usually to admit any weak points before the 
other side can make capital out of them. 


But 1 must confess that in spite of my pride in being considered 
ninety-five per cent, correct in my \iews concerning agricultural 
policy, I do not like the title of 1-arming’s Public Enemy Number One; 
the more especially as for my sins I am repeatedly finding myself 
championing farming’s cause in public. Only the other day 1 was 
pleading the cause of the country-side before an audience of people 
in one of our largest cities in the Midlands. Rightly or wrongly 1 
tried to prove to them that the townsfolk of Britain possessed great 
treasure m the country-side, and on that count that they should give 
It a httle of their heart also. 

ase k but in this nialcriaiistic 

f ?nn ^ approach. The fact that for every 

flOO which the rest of the British Empire spends in this country oZ 

home farmers spend £80 was evidentiy news to the greater part of mv 

the potentialities of a prosperous country-side as a customer for the- 
^th^^r^‘'’r' ‘™''^«P--"y - "o ntan is such a free spender 
often wherL haTnoh 



y spent a glorious morning helping some friends and 
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the water-keeper to drag the river. In a hot summer day this pro- 
vides great fun One gets wet, and possibly a trifle dirty. Invariably 
that one step too far is taken in the stream, which means that ones 
gum boots are soon filled with water. When one is wearing short 
gum boots this is just a happening which ‘brings ribald laughter from 
one's companions, but the sight of the keeper wading in a deep hole 
m waders up to his arm-pits and where the water reached to 
within an inch of the lop of them caused r^e/^rious y to Ihjnk Had 
he taken that extra step, his waders would have filled, and how 
should have saved him from drowning I don't quite know 

However, all went well, and the nets produced a grand showing 
of trout, which were carefully and immediately returned to the river 
and a goodly haul of coarse fish, chiefly roach and dace. Pike, that 
morning, were missing, which speaks well for the keeper of that stream 
but f well remember seeing a boy badly bitten some years ag^a b> a 
pike which had been out on the bank for several minutes. Granted, 
one couldn't blame the fish, but it was a nasty business. 

Later on that day wc did alt sorts of things. With infinite patience 
wo caught several carp m a lake by means of the altraclive bait of 
honey paste A pleasing game on a hot afternoon. Just bait >our 
Cl, S out into .hc^vate^. trig the rod .ith its reel uppermost 
and thereafter sit and smoke i.nl.l the unexpected happens. \Nhich 
■liwavs docs happen just like that-when you have gone i^doois o 
tea or strayed away from the bank for a change of scene Suddenly 
vou hear the reel racing, run madly down to the lake-side, grab 
iod and then have a good quarter of an hours fun before a en-pound 
comes tired to fhe landing-net. On light dry fly tackle sttch a 

•lish takes a deal of landing. . , 

.r at V mo^ ; tnsr n::;ir t^ r^h t^trp 


rccssary boring vrith the huge auger I have now a nady r. 
sore between the thumb and finger of my right hand A p^s 
wewrt work which leads to nimble lingers but soft hanu. 

was a glorious day. 


.( 


t 
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. . nn-c Ihe boss at mv old school, Dauntscy, have 

beentpSmentin" with wild rabbits, in order to try to f.nd out jus. 
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what their presence means on a farm. The report of these cxpeiimcnls 
has just come to hand, and is entitled “The Wild Rabbit and its Im- 
portance in British Acricultiire. ’ Well, to-day no one can deny that 
the rabbit is not important in our faiming. and the majoiity of British 
farmers would. I think, qualify that by saying that the rabbit was either 
damnably or devilishly important. 

As grass is our most important crop and also the one which sulFcrs 
the most from the depredations of the rabbit pe^t it was well \^orlh 
^vhile to make this experiment on grassland, and to attempt to iind out 
not only the amount of herbage which rabbits coiuiime, but also the 
clTect of their occupation on the botanic.il composition of the sw.ucl. 

I have not space here to give the full results of the latter but two things 
stand out. Firstly, that, owing to rabbits, moss increased from per 
cent, to 33 per cent., and that the clovers were reduced by half. So 
much for the effect of the rabbits* occupation of the land. What did 
they eat while they were achicsing this disastrous result.’ This experi- 
ment shows that twenty rabbits, when introduced on to an acre of 
pasture in February, will, together with their otfspriiig. cat 73 per cent, 
of the herbage grown in the succeeding four months. 

Now, if that be true, no one can question the importance of the 
wild rabbit in our farming, and few people, 1 imagine, will suggest 
that rabbits are more important as a selling product of the farn^ lh.u\ 
as enemies to farming. Possibly the r.abbit population on farms is 
not so high as tw'enty to the acre in February, but there must have 
been many acres of our farming land which carried a stock of fixe 
rabbits to the acre last February. On that basis the farmers of that 
land have lost nearly 20 per cent, of the slock-canying capacity o' 

- holding this summer, with, a corresponding reduction in the 
-j^razihg value of their pastures next year. There arc. I know, some 
^Farr^iS in this land on which it would pay to farm rabbits, but the 
gicai majority of them are very definitely not of this character, and 
V-'fhat those who farm them cannot alford to have their stock- 
, ' ^^apacity reduced to such an extent by rabbits. 

. mention this rabbit experiment here because, owing to my well- 
known hatred of rabbits, a gentleman has recently written to me saying 
that he suspects me of being one of those people who do not like rabbits 
on the dining-table. I can assure him that he Is mistaken. I am very 
fond of rabbits on my table, cither stewed, roasted, or fried in batter- 
but I loathe and detest rabbits on my farm. Without this recent proof 
1 have long considered such rabbits too expensive for my pocket 
and 1 would welcome the day when I had not one rabbit on my farm’ 
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Under such happy conditions I uould gladly and should gladly pay 
any rabbit farmer a half-crown for one of his products for my own 
eating. Then, if my household consumed one labbit weekly through- 
out the year, my rabbits would cost me £6 10s. per annum. 1 dare 
not try to estimate what my rabbits have cost me during the past year 
or two. 


XV 

One stable thing in to-day’s world of uncertainty is the land. No 
matter what clever foolishness man contrives, land remains stable, 
waiting ready to reward him with its bounty according to his efforts 
to serve it. Civilization progresses — just now, with all these rumours 
of war, one must question that— actual farming methods change, each 
year sees new inventions pressed into its service, only the land remains 
unaltered. 

Even the annual celebration at the finish of harvest has changed 
tremendously during the last few years. I have farmer friends who, 
instead of the old-time harvest supper, now take their employees for 
a jollification either to the seaside or to town. By all accounts thirty 
or forty Wessex farm-workers made their presence felt on a fashionable 
beach, for I heard of one such gathering which arrived by charabanc, 
from which they proceeded to extract not only themselves but their 
provender for the day. This included amongst other things a barrel 
of beer, which they manhandled from the esplanade down on to the 
sands, horsed it up tenderly, and tapped it. This, apparently, worried 
the beach inspector, who suggested to the culprits that such conduct 
was against all regulations, and that they “couldn't do that there ’ere.” 
But rural Wessex takes little notice cither of people in uniform or of 
town regulations. Even so, as the inspector was obviously trying to 
do his job according to instructions, the sinners condescended to reason 
with him. 

"’Gainst the rules, be it?” remarked their spokesman. “Well, 
look at yer. Zee thic veller awvcr there? ’Ee’ve jist took a bottle 
o’ beer outen 'is basket.’ Be you gwainc to stop ’ce?” 

“No,” answered the inspector, “you see ” 

“We doan’t zee nothin’, me bwoy. ’Tis thee as ’avc got to zee. 
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This be the way o’ it. This veller ’avc brought 'is bottle o’ beer on 
to the zands, which, zeemingly, you 'lows ’ce'vc got a piiffcct right 
for to do. Well,” slapping the barrel affectionately, “wc’vc a brought 
our li'i bottle, a 'ooden one, which we’m gwainc tor to drink, an*, wot's 
moor, take away the empty all tidy like. Zo you cain’t do nothin’ at 
all about it zave to *ave a glass friendly like. Walt, draw the gcnnlcnian 
a glass o’ ale ” 

Being a wise man, the inspector drank their health and left them 
to it, presumably having realized that the solution to his problem just 
required a proper sense of proportion. But even he would have been 
amused at the remark of one of the ancients of the parly, who, when 
he descended from the charabanc and viewed the sea for the first time 
in his life, gazed round the bay and exclaimed, “Maislcr, 1 niver thought 
as 'ow the zea wur as big as ihiccy. Why, there’s >acrcs an' yacros 
o’ it.” 

On another occasion, as a substitute for the harvest supper in the 
big barn, this same farmer took his employees and their wives by 
charabanc to a huge motor works, and then to a performance at 
London musiC'hall. When I asked one of the party just why they had 
chosen to visit a motor works, he said, “’Well, wc be alius drivin’ the 
machines they do make up there. Thce’s know, ccthcr cars, lorries, or 
tractors. We grow the townsfolk’s grub, zo wc 'lowed as 't’ud be a 
good plan to zee 'ow they made our tools.” 

As nine out of every ten farm-workers must now be skilled 
mechanics and chauffeurs of sorts, this seemed to be a sound reason 
for the trip, so I inquired further particulars. Apparently they had 
milked the cows <at home at four a.m., and then the whole village, men, 
ads, wives, and sweethearts, had set out, leaving only the local inn- 
keeper at home to give the poultry a necessary feed in their absence. 
The tractor factory interested them tremendously, but the general 
opinion was that they would not care to work in such a place, the 
reason being that to work every day in the same setting would be so 
dull by comparison with farm work. Other criticisms were that most 

of the factory workers had pasty faces, and that smoking during work 
was lorbidden. 

The music-hall show pleased everybody save one old hand, who 
ofter getting seated in the stalls informed everybody in a loud voice 

w»il, proceeded to lake off his coal 

a “ companion suggested that such 

things were not done and that people would look al him, he said scorn- 
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fully, “Let 'em. I've a zeed a zight o' vaccs to-day that I ain't niver 
zeed avore, an' I doan t care fur any ov 'em. Do the main on ’em 
good to look at 1." 

The party arrised back on the farm at midnight, whereupon the 
men and lads proceeded to milk some two hundred anNious cows of 
course, by machinery and with the aid of electric light. 

One can regret this change in farming customs, in the same way 
that one is apt to regret so many of the changes in our farming 
practice which have taken place during recent years; but once again 
it docs illustrate that farming tries to keep pace with the limes. 
Besides, regrets do not get an\one anywhere, and in this instance the 
point to be considered is the wishes of the farm-workers. Hicrc is 
no doubt in my mind that every one of them piefcrs the exciting new 
fashion in harvest celebrations to the old-time supper in the barn. 

Of course, the real reason why jollifications to celcbialc the 
finish of harvest are now few and far between, is because, owing to 
the increased use of machinerv, man-power in farming has been 
reduced tremendously. To-day few farms employ sulhcicnl people to 
muster an adequate gathering in the barn for a Harvest Supper, but 
yesterday I came across what seemed to me to be an admirable way 
01 meeting the times in this matter. 1 was invited to a Harvest Supper, 
new style, by the High Wycombe Branch of the National farmers 
Union. Thanks to the good work of its olVicials, a company of land- 
lords, farmers, and farm-workers, some two hundred and fifty strong, 
sal down to supper in the village hall at Tylers Green. 

We had a merry evening. We sang the “Farmer's Boy" and 
many other songs. Some of us for our sins were condemned to make 
speeches, but such was the courtesy of the audience that nothing was 
thrown at any of us. One remark in the palter of a country song 
brought great applause. The singer was relating how he took his wi c 
to the Dairy Show, and during the talc he said, “Ye zee. my vvokt 
'ooman bain't like thcasc yer Ministers o' Agriculture. When she do 
zay zummat, she do mean it, an' it happens. " 

Even a Minister of Agriculture would have appreciated the jest, 
and would have agreed that it was a good crack for such a" audience. 
But I will readily admit that it is given to few politicians, and certainly 
to no Minister of Agriculture, to be so definite in their statements 
as is the average married man's “Wold 'ooman." Moreover, now that 
so many of the smaller Harvest Suppers have faded out it would 
seem that many other branches of the N.F.U. might well copy the 
example of High Wycornbe. 
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XVI 

For many years now I have been convinced ihat ihe Biiii'h ii.Miv'n 
owes much of its past success in the an ol governincnl (o the l id 
that the majority ol its rulers had the advantage of a rural upbnriLme. 
Indeed, I go so far as to say that it is onl> mikc the [aadice v'l li'.ii 
an has slipped into the hands of lownfolk that such a mess ha^ I een 
made of it. And surely the picsciu slate of things in world nainics 
justifies that last lemark? Houevei. 1 have just come across a lur.il 
story which seems to illustrate, not only that the countrvman poss-^es 
a keen sense of humour, but also that he must, perforce, leain the 
an of governing his fellows, a much more diUtcuh propo^^tion ih„i 
governing people whom the ruler docs not Know and rurclv secs. 

field around his 

their ele v.ll' ^ ^'‘'^PP^inted in 

of he Ir Irl ■ h"'" ‘■■fiancing to go round to the back door 

d ^ P'o hot water in which to mix a horse 

of mind.^ ^ c^^e-^Pcils lying about for his peace 

But the carter was a good carter, and it was in the middle of 

dovvnrnfe sf/’ r ^hift the poulir 

uovvn (o the safer haven of the home buildings ^ 

to him 'he carter, who had heard the news s.id 

to him I do yer as you be gwainc to shift the poultry." 

such a n^rr, ho lar^shtd "" 

niarnii-.""' ‘ '« cock a crouin' in 

A^’srte '■>’ here." 
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with the^polSf'^r^l^tn^pl^^ ^ disgruntled 
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always grumble, I suppose, no matter what happens either in politics 
or weather conditions, but now they have passed the grumbling 
stage. Farmers to-day are spiteful, and ready, even eager, to bite any- 
body, even to commit that heresy of biting — 1 speak politically the 
Conservative Parly. The reason for this bitter mood is 1 ecause their 
particular industry has been denied its fair share in the general tariff 
policy of the nation. Farmers generally are sick and tired of doles, 
sops, and subsidies, and all the other special political treatment which 
their industry receives, and threaten to vote against the Government 
unless farming is treated on all fours with other industries of equal 
size and importance. 


This, of course, cannot and will not happen while farming boasts 
a special ministry of its own. for that ministry has teen used by suc- 
cessive governments mainly to bamboozle farmers that they were 
netting something special and at the same time to deny Iheria the 
political protection granted to others. Recently the result of this has 
been, while farmers have been forced to bear the odium of being dole- 
drawers in receipt of subsidies from the national puise, that they have 
been forced to pay out far more cash than they received in this fashion 
in larilfs oil their purchases from town businesses. In consequence, a 
rapidly increasing number of farmers are coming to the sad but 
sensible conclusion that their industry would be belter oft if its special 
ministry were abolished and it had to lake its chance with the others 
under the Board of Trade. “Then." farmers are saying, we should 
cct the same political treatment as the rest, and under cither Fre. 
Trade for all or taritfs for all, farming would do quite as well and 
better than most town industries.” 1 have even heard one irate farmer 
suecest that he would like to see the motor trade, minus any tariti 
prolcclion, wrcslling with a Maikcling Board. That certainly does 

seem an attractive proposition. 

However, there is no doubt that farmers have .nt last realized that 
Ihcv arc paying out far more in tariffs on their purchases than they 
are receiving in subsidies on their sales. One of my neighbours has 
evidently been digging into statistics, for here is how he put the case 
of the dairy farmer this morning. He stated that the average milk- 
nroducer in this country kept eighteen dairy cows, paid annually m 
tariffs on his purchases to help other industries the value of one cow 
yet that his annual share of farming subsidies and the like came to 

only the value of a milk bucket. ^ 

“And I don’t want their bloody bucket,” he shouted. Its an 
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insult. I can buy all the buckets I require. But I do want my cow 
back.” 

Knowing the speaker, I should say that his valuation of both 
deficit and receipt was correct, and the way he illustrated them scemtd 
to me to put the farming grumble into a nutshell. 
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Somehow or other I have just been inveigled into accepting the 
office of Joint Hunt Secretary, not— I have made this quite plain— with 
any idea of it being a permanent job, but merely as a stop-gap until 
the end of the current season. Thanks be. the other man who suc- 
cumbed in similar fashion to the blandishments of various neighbours 
ts a farmer friend who already gives every evidence that he will be 
quite content to do all the work always provided that I will take 
some of the blame. In reality this means that he will do all the out- 
side work m the country, that is to say the real woik, leaving me to 
play with the clerical side. This seems to be an admirable division 
ot labour, for alas, while I am at home often enough to keep accounts 
an^ collect subscriptions, I can rarely get in more than one day s 

ho2 ^ eoes by without my seeing 

u «pected of me. and for guidance have only the 
memory of how an M.F.H. of the old school defined the duti« of 
Hunt Secretary ,n my hearing a few years ago 

St:.; .f;r“ 

anywYv'’i caThm I important thing fairly wcll- 

ha«shoLnr^cffiat[hrn^, September 

side as the busin^^-' n arming folk may look upon the country- 

ifir r“ “ 
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that one obtains any insight into the real position which it holds in 

ihc mip.ds of the majority of Britons. 

In these davs there are two troubles which sometimes threaten 
t swii-dwellers. One is danger to their pockets, and the other danger 
t\ their skins When either looms large upon the horizon they tur 
0 Kc corn I y-side or comtort. When town industries fad to employ 
he!r wXrs there ,s always a loud cry for schemes to put these 
irawanlcJ people on to the land. In other svords. to use Ihe counir)- 
,,de as a dump for something for wh.ch the town has 
nrofitable Use In^^lcad of town industries dealing with their surp 
rabouf they would hand that d.stastcful task on to hrm.ng, an 
inJustr’y which in good times they openly and loudly dende. F 

l^^unirTsWe "or^fet"" Hmisew'.a ehlldren'^tS 

tr hr ;7-;^mted^t= ^t ^rto:dr r n ^ 

Which seemed to me to be reasonable enough. cafetv 

a lime of peace and prospcrii> . ^ . 

, do not think many tow nsfolk can have ^ 

fear which filled farmers* is denied 

:r S^u^ - irmruV. . Wh. . heard 

-x farmer say the other day. . 

-war’s terrible, and attack, 

there’s one thing about 't ‘ my luck about 

r r? mosi m'the cseni of war is not a foreign 
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enemy with his weapons, but a horde of panic-stricken townsfolk 
streaming out into the country-side.” Which was not a pleasant thing 
^ to say, but there was a deal of (ruth behind it. 

Generally speaking, people in the country-side are willing for it 
to be used as a sanctuary for townsfolk, especially for town childicn, 
during a time of danger; but, now that danger has passed for the 
moment and those expensive cars have journeyed back eastwards. I 
^ suppose the country-side must copy the Hunt Secretary and be content 
to efface itself until the town happens to need it as a funkhole once 
again. Rather a bitter prophecy. 1 admit, but what farmer doubts its 
truth? 
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XIX 

Once again agriculture seems to be coming into the news not 

only in this country but all over the world. Here the recent war scare 

has made thousands of town-dwellers what the film people would 

describe as ‘‘agriculture conscious"; w'hile in almost every countrv 

m the world the distressed condition of the oldest industry is causinu 
grave concern. 

Everywhere the farmer is complaining that the townsman is 
retusing to the primary producer the same standard of living as that 
which he enjoys. One reads of erosion, of dust storms, of demlici 
farms, and of destitute farming folk the world over. Somehow or 

m their children 

can fhinl Th few farmers in any countrv 

can think that world war would profit them. Indeed, soon after the 

“WhoT *he peasant farmer in Central Europe coined the phrase 
Whoever wins the next war, the peasant will lose it” a Diovcib m 
which he implicitly believes. apioscibm 

made^m n.v!j” world-wide cry, "How can farming be 

it in this ^strain criticism from non-farmers, most of 

sn course, farming does not pay. How can it do 

to adorn so old-fashioned, so narrow-minded, and so slow 
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Well now. is that sort of thine quite correct? To my mind it is 
untrue, both in whole and in detail. Farming is still a long way 
ahead of town industries, and. instead of being stationary m a rut, 
il IS plodding steadily forwards esery day. History shows that the 
farmer had some three thousand )ears start of the industrialist; in 
fact the latter slept in ail that time, so to speak, while the wideawake , 
llnnor was up and doing. Recently the speed of farmings Progressj^ 
his been slower than the industrialists and for good reason. 
could the farmer ha\e progressed at the same speed as the industrialist 
during the last quarter century? For one thing, there was no need, 
because he was such a long way ahead; and. for another, how could 
he be as fresh at the end of a thrcc-ihousand-ycar race as th. 

induslrialist who had only been runnms for liltle f 

vears’ I will readily admit that the speed at which iIk industrialist 

iias been spnntmg that short run has been fast, but what a lazy 
clhcienl person he was before. Why, there was no 
iran.porl speed from Julius Caesar to William '.e° 

Chousand years. Think whal would have happened to mankrnd if Ih 

farmer had been as lazy during that time. 


That may be, argues the iown crit|e of /' 

improvement in transport speed since that dale m 'h' • 

«le over two hundred years, it is little short ° 
e!c?yone will admit, especially with the Prime Ministers recent rapid 

travelling so vividly in mind. 

But ev^>n so. neither transport speed nor any other town mduslry 
h-r a vet caught up with farming, but still lags woefully behind 

-"“"Hiorr ”Re“n.,y ” ro^rr h^r'hip^er 

rin‘onC::'finr"pe:cLf w^re sold as low as ihirtv-hve cents 
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^ (less than eighlcen-pcnce) for an eight-quart basket, and many left tc 
/ rot as such a price hardly paid for the gathering and the cost of the 

p basket. Nothing the matter uith production — everything the matter 

with distribution. 

Generally speaking, in all forms of agriculture throughout the 
world the same lamentable state of things obtains. Farming is so far 

1 ^ ahead of town civilization that mankind makes but a sorry attempt 

^ to deal with its \ast production, much as it needs it for humanity^ 
sake. So instead of criticizing farming for being old-fashioned it 
is high time that those responsible for our other great industries rtMli/cJ 
their shamelul position in the march of time, and endeavoured to 
shorten the long lead which farming still holds over them all. 


XX 

October brings all sorts of things to the country-side-farm sales 
Michaelmas changes of tenancy, the pheasant in season, wheat-sowme 
and many others which have a direct connection with agriculture To 
the provincial cathedral city it brings the annual Diocesan Conference 
This year that event has produced the following story, which 1 dofv 
anyone^to fault. It comes, as all good things come/’stra^gh^ 

The conference of the clergy coincided with market-dav -mJ 

"en^a^L^o ht' ^ Gales, one farm labourer' 

lemarked to his companion, Tom. the tossn's vull o’ passons ’ 

pas J'bc';yi.ko as 

‘■'Od d’ye make that out. Tom ’” 
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month in masculine terms, because the winter months arc surely, male 
in character. October is usually a pleasant fellow; November glooms 
about the place rather like a husband who has broken his favourite 
pipe or just lost a golf match by six and fi\e; one imagines December 
and January silting by the fire mixing hot grog: February does not 
quite know whether to be a cad or a gentleman; while March blusters 
like the male parent of Victorian times. 

Just lately October has been especially pleasant. A chilly mist 
in the early morning, and soon, when the sun has broken through, a 
golden day until sundown. Definitely the sort of weather to make 
one glad to be alive, and to be more than ever convinced that rural 
England is a very pleasant place in which to have one’s being. 

As a result of his genial mood all farm work has made good 
stndes. One farming friend writes me that he has a score of gangs 
busy at sugar beet and potatoes. Another that he has got a mechanical 
beet-lifter going well, now that there is less mud in the fields. The 
threshing-machine hums daily, and everywhere 1 go 1 sec wheat-sowing 
in progress. Last week 1 managed to get in thirty acres of wheat not 
too badly. Mid-October, is to my mind, the best dale for wheat- 
sowing m this light downland country. I have grown good crops 
from mid-November sowing, but most years the earlier sowing has 
won easily at harvest time. I have also sown wheat before Michaelmas 
Day, October II, but almost invariably it failed to live up to its first 


promise. 

Which reminds me that grain-cleaning machinery must have im- 
proved tremendously during the last twenty years or so. for although 
there seem to be more weeds, not less, m our farming fields, every 
sample of seed wheat which I have looked at recently was perfeclly 
fiec from weed seeds of any kind. But I can well remember my father 
sowing a small field with some expensive seed wheat in order to provide 
seed for the farm the following year; and that for some reason or other, 
probably the tvpe of season, when the crop was threshed the sample 
contained what he called ‘’Clyder.” 1 do not know the proper name 
for this weed, but as children we always called its seeds, which stuck 


fast to our clothing. “Sweethearts." 

The trouble in this particular case was that as these weed sec s 
were about the same size and weight as a wheat corn. ‘ 

winnowing machine nor the boby screen would lake oi' . 

ever my Victorian parent was a tenacious person, and determined t 
use his wheal for seed according to plan. If there was no machine 
on the market to dean it propcily, he would make one. 
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Which he did. He conslrucled a short moving clcvalor of. I think, 
horse*collar cloth. This was fixed at the tail of tlie winnowing niachine, 
and driven by a leather belt. The wheat was delivered on to the bottom 
of it, was carried up the slope, where it then fell off on to the barn 
floor. But the clyder seeds or swcetheaits stuck to the cloth and were 
carried round on the. under-side, where a steel knife scraped them 
off into a drawer. Result, a clean sample of seed whea:, and a father 
in the best humours imaginable. 


XXII 

I have recently had a gyro-tiller breaking up some seven acres of 
gorse and scrub on the top of the down. Undoubtediv it has done 
a good job, and a piece of land which has not been not only unpro- 

\ /V A A . I can remember, is at 

least showing signs of becoming a small asset to the farm instead of 

remaining a huge liability. True, there is still a dickens of a lot of 

work to be done before anything can be sown, but bv next sprin<» 

we hope to have this field looking more like a field and a deaMcsI 

like a rubish-heap, which is what it most resembles at the moment 

to dJ r “v -I? k"'"" land as soon as possible, but 

to. do so will be mainly hand-work, for I doubt whether I shall ever 

get It level enough for modern implements to travel at case. This after- 

noon one of my very good friends described the job as “Street’s Folly “ 

and from an economic point of view it undoubtedly merits such a 

e?aS., ' ''T “ ' shall'obtircon'ider" 

alreadv ohSn H ^formation is complete. Anywav, 1 base 

satisfaction, for a considerable number of my 

thiir d'sappeared. When the gyro-tilicr invaded 

LaTcome the^d of ihi "^Id 
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things have been changed considerably. Not the least of these is the 
altered valuation by farmers of the geographical situation of a farm. 

In discussing the advantages and disadvantages of different farms 
with my friends vvho are in search of one this remark almost invariably 
comes into the conversation. 

-No. I shouldn't care for that place. It's too near a town, and the 




main road runs through it.” 

In my bovliood those two objections would have been deemed 
decided attractions by every farmer. To be near a town meant that 
the railway station was not very far away, while a mam road running 
past the buildings meant easier hauling for one's horses. But now very 
little farm produce ever reaches the railway, and the motor trafiic makes 
that same road a death-trap, and a daily worry. Anyone who has itac 
to get a large herd of dairy cows across a mam road twice daily will 
know just what a summer worry it can be. 

In addition, proximity to a town means that one's farm is overrun 

with people who, wittingly and unwittingly, thereby 

tions That, of course, sounds rather dog-m-lhc-mangerish. but the U 

remains that both crops and slock get along tar 

by strangers who are Ignorant of their needs. Indeed, the most unbiased 
obsciver must admit that to farm (en miles away fiom either to , 

tZn oTlin road is a decided advantage. The situation defends 
the farm from the troubles I have mentioned, and the car and motor- 
lorry have largely discounted the oiic-iimc disadvantages of suJi . 

distance from town. 

So here for the moment I would speak of the charms and advantag s 
nf the Chalk Valley— for I refuse to succumb to snobbery and add the 
•c" to the n.mc Possibly I am rather foolish to do this, for I do 

not own one foot of that country.de. al^hoiigh 

othT'^ar^d^/frcTl^y confes^^ that mine lies somewhere towards the top 

„K,ny, n«ny years lo runs .he Salisbury - 

Ese.r" b!:;^ ihc n.:fd,e of .he valley a road wh.ch u.ll 
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never be a main road Cwisls and turns, passing a peaceful village every 
mile or so, and eventually reaching Shaftesbury, during its career often 
splitting into two and coming together again. 

How peaceful arc those villages! 1 rode through one this mornins 

rclurrr,! passed through at 
JU.iO a.m-secing one dog, two cats, one woman on a bicycle, and a 
tarm-cart. In the afternoon, in order to make sure, I drove through 

‘i motor-lorry. a postman on a bike, 

two pedestrians, three dogs, and one cat. Lovely! 


XXIV 

During the last few weeks there has been a bounteous croo of 
mushrooms in most districts, with the result that in many cases ^res^ 

mushrooms should be worth money to hint? ® 

righMo gafter 'mmhrooTt fromTfiel? untetsThe^f 

that he has cultivated them and the ..ene ?n farmer can prove 

be that to do this the fatlr must hate sot™ '» 

■ But IS this the only method of cultivating this cron" /P=‘wn- 

1 am coming across instances— I have them on m’ 
grassing down and heavily stocking iLd whi^h ul 

----n“t;xrr„itai 

prodneed tl“ot,nt: wtieh. unTeftet ctndMont'shouldltt^lj 
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be classed as cultivated. Indeed, I think it is high time that the law 
was altered to make mushrooms on any field under any circumstances 
the property of the person who farms the ground. In common fairness 
the produce of any land should belong to the person who shoulders the 
liabilities attached to farming it. 


XXV 

For some years now the farming prejudice against tractors has 
l.irgcly disappeared, and this tool is to-day a familiar implement on 
almost every sizeable farm. Indeed, what was reckoned to be one ot 
the chief drawbacks of the tractor some twenty years ago is now con- 
sidered a definite recommendation for its use. When tractors lust 
appeared in our fields everybody groused about their wheel-tracks, and 
from one’s ancient and valued head carter one heard this sort of thing: 

•'I tell ee wot’tis. They things bain'l no good on ploughed ground. 
Fact o’ it, they do do ’arm. They do squeeze loo ’ard. Whoi! Even 

the cultivator ’oon'l take out they wheel-tracks.” 

At that date most farmers agreed, and went to great pains to take 

out the wheel-tracks; but now there seems to be 
of farming opinion in this matter. The repeated sight ^ 
in streaks across the field corresponding to the tractors wheel-tracks is 
responsible. Now. especially on light land, there is genera 
amongst farmers that the more one can get the tractor over ^ . 

Indeed one of my neighbours told me the other day that while 
dressing down ploughed and pressed land behind the t>roadcast wjien 
wheat sowing he used a narrow set of drags in order to get he tractor 
wheels over every inch of the land if possible. In fact, he almost sug- 
gested that if this could be achieved it wouM not y 

fhe tractor hauled any drags or not. The crops which he regular y 
arc sound evidence in favour of his methods. w * v 

rchanee" wh'ich is probably due .0 .wo reasons^ lip' 
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is surely because that old-time team uf three sinjjlo plouj-hs and a n.cssc; 
IS hard to find on most farms to-day. I uill admit that in the lands 
of a good man a tractor, plough, and pressor can do a fairish job, indeed 

occasions; but no ploughing and pressing 
by modern implements will ever attain the high standard of that per- 
formed by the Victorian head carter and his underlings. 

Few people to-day have any idea of the rigid discipline exercised 
by an autocratic head carter of years ago. Indeed, in my boyhood his 
whip was not confined to tlie backs of his horses; the laggard and the 

rfonder'. ' ^11 say iut 

I wonder As a small boy such men chastised me when mv citamilt 

by my falhc- 


XXVI 

rumour hath it. will be a main road^ Tnr u-'?’ 

I thought of this conversation i tw- forbid— 

the valley below. | thoueht of their p--st^histor\" and*’d ''"‘‘Scs in 
which it had brought to them history, and the many changes 

transport forsook the road for ?he rail n ' ^ When the nation's 
finish of the village, saying that it was as e^n!t P"°P'''' P'^Phesied the 

to be incorrect, for the simril rca on that 2 " 7*^" 

remained unaltered. ‘ Purpose of the village 

between, buMU"'wilag^jul‘''bl‘i*to^ travellers few and far 

ram. and carried on Is be or lu hh bi, m 7 

their mills, enjoyed their rural sports Jua rXd 777 *7''' 

and worshipped in their church or ch-nel 7 i ^ a ^ '‘ttle. 

a sC^contained little community, 
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oiitsiuc world or for lh>i outside world to interfere with them. Towns- 
folk may ha\e thought them narrow-minded and dull, but they were 
still the solid background of our national life, one which did not change 
its hue with every new hcadlijie in the papers, a background set upon 
that stable basis, the land of England. 


But when the motor-car arrived the village soon became aware that 
its isolation was a thing of the past. Few townsfolk have any concep- 
tion of the enormous effect which mechanical road transport has had 
on \illage life. Suddenly, without warning almost, the village became 
a suburb of the town, and all sorts of new and exciting things were 
available to the villager. And again people prophesied the death of 
the village owing to its youth deserting it for the attractions and amenities 
of the town. 


Again the village refused to die. Although many young village folk 
did drift and still arc drifting to the towns, the internal combustion engine 
and other modern inventions greatly increased and are still continuing 
to increase the population of many villages. Thus, the village took on a 
new lease of life, but of a very different type, for now the purpose of 


the village had altered. 

Hitherto this had remained unchanged. Since lime out of mind the 
village had comprised a few farm-houses, the necessary cottages and 
buildings, a church, a chapel, a school, a smithy, a wheelwright s shop, 
a ccncral store and bakery, a mill maybe, a rectory, a manor house, 
and one or two others. This small cluster of buildings had been erected 
to house a small community which lived by serving the land around 
it. and while this remained its main purpose village life continued almobt 


unchanged by the march of progress. 

But to-day this oid-iimc main purpose of the village is fast becoming 
a sideline. Eveiy improvement in communication and transport and 
every new invention used in agriculture helps to hasten this change^ 
Competition from overseas forces farmers to use more and more 
Snery and less man-power. Swift and cheap transport enables 
many of those who arc condemned to do their work in the noise a 
rush of the modern town to Iac in the comparaiive peace of the \i ag ■ 
Indeed the main purpose of the modern village seems to be ci her 
catering for the needs of the town visitor or en;.bling the modem Mllag 
dwdlTrto get to and from the town in the shortest possible time. 

rr:: •for''s:itVu" >o .crea, Li..:c N.adburv lu, faded 
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out now that the personnel of both team; can watch first-class players 
for a few pence. Village entertainment has lo»t much of its attraction 
now that the cinema is within easy reach. Neither church nor chapel 
can withstand the competition of the seaside and other distant pleasure; 
which the charabanc has brought so close. Rural education has been 
centralized, and village children now begin their day with a motor ride 
to the central school.. Even the old-time dances and customs are now 
carried on chiefly by the would-be villager from town, v.hat time the 
descendants of the old performers seek distraction as far a\va> from the 
village as modern invention and their purses can contrive. 


In every big change mankind both gains and loses. In this change 
it is easy to sec the gains— better housing, better lighting, belter water- 
supplies, better sanitation, better education, an easier access to the arts 
and entertainments, in fact a broader and belter life for ihc villager, in 
which he is able to obtain the best of both possible worlds— those of 
town and country. The losses are not so easy to enumerate, because, 
if the gains are almost entirely material, the losses must be of an opposite 
nature. They can best be summed up by saying that village life is 
fast losing its permanence and its individuality. If you import two 
hundred townsmen and their families into a village, and house them, 
while you may have created a suburb, you will have destroyed a village.' 
In other words, modern invention has bestowed fluidity with one hand 
and taken away stability with the other. Somehow, although I cannot 
put it into words, I regret this, for I know that the background of a 
■tillage upbringing some forty years ago is a very valuable thing to any 
man or woman to-day, even though he or she may have left the village 
to live and work in a town. 


It is dangerous to prophesy, but there seems no doubt that this 
alteration in the character of our village population will continue in the 
future at even greater speed. As transport improves, so will village; 
farther oft to-day’s beaten track receive an influx of towm-dwellcrs. As 
noise and mechanization increases in the city, so more and more will 
youth flock there, and middle-age come to the village. It may well 
be that before many years hence farming will be reduced to a mere 
detail in our national life, a job to be performed by many wonderful 
machmes and a few clever human beings working very short hours. 
That the existing differences between townsfolk and countryfolk will 
disappear for the common good, and that the village of the future will 
boast the advantages of both town and country and the disadvantaccs 
ot neither. This must mean the the new village will be considered 
to be more important than the land around it, a direct contrast to the 
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old-time state of affairs. It is to be hoped that it will also mean that the 
old Milage has been replaced by something much better. 

We cannot stop this change; we should not wish to stop it; we 
must thcrelorc watch it happen, but In so doing we should also watch 
carefully that in the process we do not lose something more precious 
than the thing we gain, son^ething which, when once destroyed, we can 
nc\cr replace— that sleepy, lovely English village, even to-day the real 
heart of England. 


XXVII 

Usually I work my business trips in London so that I can get 
home the same day. but the other week 1 sta>cd the night in order 
to lu\e a look at the Dairy Show on the following morning. A two- 
I'cniiy ride on top of a bus— and incidentally 1 know of no better 
I'.vopcnnvwoith — once again made me speculate as to how all the people 
in i.enJon in.inage to get a living. In the country one can make a fairly 
accurate estimate of everyone's acliMties, both business and social; but 
in town the doings of that horde of anxious faces and hurrying feet 
arc 'wiopt in mystery. ' But when 1 entered the Agricultural Hall it 
was a case of a countryman finding a truly rural home in town, for 
c\ei y yard of the way [ was meeting old friends. 

As ever the Dairy Show was a good show, and its excellence illus- 
trated to cNcry visitor the important part which this section still plays 
m our old-st industry. But at first glance it seemed as though the 
dairving branch of farming had dispensed with the cow. I found myself 
surcounried on all sides by science, manufacturing, and commerce. Seem- 
incly modern dairving was chieHy concerned with either cooling milk. 
McuLing it, pasteuri/mg it, bottling if. delivering it, or selling it; and 
lor a moment 1 began to wonder whether any animals were a necessary 
complement to these marvels. 

However I found the cows all right, and to the other section of 
the show they provided a veiy pleasant and necessary contrast here 
,s a placid dignity about a cow chewing tne cud which no 
machine will ever attain: and the scent-1 use the word advisedly of 
the bvre IS a comforting thing lo find in London town, ‘ 
quite a while with the cows, admiring the products of a 
10 which 1 shall never aspire, the breeding of pedigree slock com 
petition in the show ring. I am a commercial dairyman, and know my 
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humble place in the farming scheme. That is why I can never appreciate 
the finer points of the various breeds, for instance, while Avrshircs 
are good dairy cattle, I can nc\cr— how some of my ScoUish f.umcr 
friends will scorn me for tliis— cotton to the way in which ihoii horns 
are set. It gi\cs them such a surprised look, rather like the nliia-inodcrn 
girl who has plucked her eyebrows into a permanent line of dm.i/cmcnt. 

Friesian cattle I respect as milk factoiies, but no one could call 
them pretty cattle. The Dairy Shorthorn nuke-, my but of all 

the breeds it is the Guernsey which 1 love. Which sounds uni’iaicfiil, 
pcihaps, but I cannot help it: I just love the look of a good Ciueinscy 
COW’. Many years ago. when dairying paid handsomely ami 1 ilicrelore 
possessed more money than sense, I once bid a man scveniv pounds 
for a little Guernsey heifer which was springing to calve, and he lel'iiscd 
it. When I told this to an old f.jrnier friend liis comment was some- 
thing to the elfect that •'two bloody fools met. - which may or may not 
have been true. 


But no matter which breed of dairy cattle a farmer favours, every 
farmer must admit that it is a good thing to have an aiinu.il D.iirv 
bhow in the heart of our capital city, and to exhibit at it as many cows 
as possible. For the more we divorce the town consumer from ihc 
actual animal which produces the food he consumes the worse for the 
future of our fanning industry. Already, as a result of modern tran^. 
port, and modern mechanization as applied to fanning all over the world 
the taste of the youth of the nation has become vitiated. 

Several years of school diet have taught mv own daiiehtcr to turn 

of which I cat far too much 
to me k ( 1 ^ schoolgirl, she still prefers an imported while bniicr. which 

covvy. An Old friend of mine, who gardens h.ird and well as i 

V "If M hobby during rclircmcnl. tells me (hat his children prefer cmned 
veg ables to the ores which he provides by the swe./of . .I! 

brow. I know niany young folk who dislike good Wiltshire h ia,n 
because ,hcy say that when they arc eating it they are forced to reili/c 
that It came from a pig; whde a palate for good cheese appc-is to h‘ 

p-rcr'^: 

I suppose the chief rc.ison for this change of taste is the clTe - 
standardization in most walks of life. The natural product varies fhiL 
he svmhelic or even the factory-produced docs not; but wh itevcr niv 
be the cause, there is no doubt that the youth of the naiio: l^ild 
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welcome a synthetically produced dietary which would be cheap, mild 
in taste, and of a standardized flavour. 

Coming midway between the old and new generations I have a 
foot in both camps In this matter. I like English dairy butter, 
^ooil Wiltshire bacon, fresh vegetables, and good Cheddar or 

Stilton cheese. But I must confess that I prefer canned or factory 
produce of all kinds to had English farm products. 

And that preference every one of us who farms in this island must 
study carefully. We can give the consumer a better article of food than 
anyone in the world, cither farmer, scientist, or manufacturer; but unless 
we do this, much of our business will slip away into other hands. 

Sometimes I think that we arc not half proud enough of English 
produce, and especially of the local variety. In France one drinks the 
wine of the particular district one happens to be in, and one feeds on 
the dishes which have earned local fame But here vve seem to be 
abandoning these valuable things in favour of a standardized sameness. 

For instance, what has happened to the English walnuts of my 
youth? Have we cut our walnut-trees down in order to veneer furniture 
and make rifle-stocks, or is it that for some generations now no one has 
planted sulhcienl of them to replace the ravages of time and tempest? 
Anyway, the fact remains that some thirty odd years ago I could buy 
English walnuts— good ones— at the rate of twenty a penny, and that 
now I pay at least four times the price for a very inferior sample. Much 
the same might be said of filberts. Cob nuts one can get. but the old 
English lilbert with a flavour that matched an October fireside seems to 

be non-existent. . , , . , 

I mention this because a town friend made the same complaint 

the other evening. “Don't talk to me of over-production," he said. 
"Why the devil don't you produce more filberts? When you gel over- 
production in them I'll guarantee to take all the surplus at a fair price. 

To-day you can't get 'em for love or money.” 

Just one more note. Many years ago Mr. Punch pub tshed a poem 
describing the appearance and habits of the countryfolk who visited 
London fo attend the Dairy Show. One verse which I can remember 
more or less accurately went something like this: 




From hamlets far away they wend. 

They breathe the air of brake and coppice. 
They know not which (he bottom end 
Of Regent Street, nor which the top is. 
They also cube by devious jinks 
Their journeys on the tube. 
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The other day the British farmer looked every inch, cither up and 
down or roundabout, a sophisticated townsman. 


XXVIU 

Winter may not have quite reported present, but already one can 
see him coming along not so very far down the lane. During the 
week or so the leaves have been coming down very quickly, not J think 
because of the frost now, but because of late frost last spring. The 
beeches especially have looked ragged and brown for months, and this 
season have never quite attained their usual summer clothing. 

The rapid taring of the trees everywhere makes one's thoughts turn 
to winter work and winter sport. The promise of the latter seems 
good. Pheasants, both wild and hand-reared, have done well, and soon 
he covers will be bare enough for the beaters to render an account of 
the keepers stewardship. The cub-hunting season has been a good one 
certainly much better than last year's, when there was hard ground and 
ittle scent right up to the end of October. During the last few weeks 
the most active cub has been hard put to it to save his brush Instil 

hidden in ihc undergrowth, he has been soon 
disturb^, and forced to bustle at full speed. 

atiiJ cubbing-field shows by its 

attire just how near or how far away is the opening meet I im not 

sh enough to mention this subject in connection with the ladies who 
re a law unto themselves, but the gentlemen provide suflicienl illustn- 

-we.il.. " ^ seemingly anything will do-a cap. a polo-ncckcd 

jodhpurs. September is apt to be a iHllc 
are e mommgs, so the old breeches and rubber exercise boots 

m S' a ' rdb V -".etintes T 
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sun climbs the heaven and then to glory in the picture of rural England 
basking, and sparkling 'n the warm golden sunshine of September. I i 
like the feel ot the early morning after bed; I like to meet my neigh- 
bours in such a setting; and after cub-hunting I always ride home feeling 
\ery grateful that my lot has been cast in such pleasant country ways. 

Always when I go hunting, the thought conies to me that fox- 
hunting is about the only bit of truly rural pageantry remaining. Folk- 
dancing. maypoles, and the like are merely rcsivals by townsfolk; 


fo.x-huniing is a survical. 

In spite of an increasing storm of criticism and disapproval, wherever 
llie march of progress has left suificient suitable country-side one still 
linds fo-x-iuiniiiig carrying on. And how' well it matches the rural scene! 
4 0 a t(!ni-conseious popiilalion one might well describe it as being O.K. 
for colour, sound, and movement; perhaps adding that weather condi- 
tions arc a most competent and artistic producer. During recent years 
the censor, which is town and all town stands for, has forbidden many 
country-side plays, and already he frowns over this one. One unre- 
pentant faniicr here pleads with him to permit the country-side to make 
its annua! quota of fox-hunting pictures for many more years to come. 

but I doubt it, and the mere pica will write me down in the ^cs 
of a good many townsfolk as a brute beast of no understanding. The 
towns will get bigger and bigger, until the day dawns when there will 
be no country-side rem lining in this island— a park, chher private or 
national, is not real country-side-and our only relics of fox-hunting will 
be a gramophone record of John Peel, and perhaps another of an outside 
broadc.ist. Ah. well, by that time may 1 be slecome safe m W-ltshircs 


chalk. 
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WINTER 


In my youth I looked upon the coming of winter with ro'grel. bnl now 
I find myself welcoming him with open arms. Why? There is only 
one answer, simply bcc.iusc, to paraphrase llic song, "This old hoisc. 
he ain’t what he used to be. many a year ago.” In other \\ords. time 
has taken its toll of my powers, ami my slow and fur too heavy middle- 
age finds winter's rural sports, pastimes, and temperatures much moic 
to its liking than the athletic pursuits and heat ol summer-time. 

One needs to be young to play tennis ail day and every day; modem 
bathing costumes hardly suit rotund middle-age: even rural cricket has 
been speeded up of late; shooting and lumting arc taboo, heat and flies 
make even hacking more a penance than a pleasure; and so in the 
sununer there is only fishing for the likes of me, who somehow or other 
cannot raise a passion foe bowls, and just loathes golf under summer's 
conditions of up and run. 

But when winter comes I sit up and take notice. For one thine 
another farming year has been started for better or worse, and the only 
sensible thing is to get on with it to the best of one's abilitv, postponim- 
any future hcari-searchings as to change of sia/T. methods, or rem.d uiitd 
(hat far-olf time of next September. For another, a lower tempcr.m.ie 

ptosSfe'ald populalion ,0 bearable proporlione, nuking riding a 

outs ^ f 1 f Jraw the 

outside gun of a wide turn uftet partridges without a qualm 

so grams us cover- 

shooting, a sport in which walking is reduced to a minimum, and ihere- 
re one which enables age to compete with youth on equal tcims 

Thk means. that the meet is now at 11 am' 

Th. enables one to rise at a reasonable hour, and gives one time' 

out '^On WneV'^^ ^ before setting 

^ ^ ^ grayling can still be coaxed to take a flv one\ 

is Lt ^mosrent '’? country-side 

Ws oZ onceUatn.'‘°"‘ countryman such as I comes into 
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The dissatisfaction witli the Government’s agricultural policy or 
lack of one seems to be becoming widespread. I ha\e just received a 
cutting from a Yorkshire paper, which tells me that northern farmers arc 
quite as disgruntled as southern ones. 

Criticism of any agricultural revolt against the present Government 
now takes the obvious line that, owing to the difficulties of the inter- 
national situation, farmers throughout the country should refrain from 
embarrassing politicians. Which cuts little ice with the many farmers 
who have watched their capital shrink and their land deteriorate during 
the last ten years or so, especially when comparatively recent history tells 
so plainly that the only way to obtain political satisfaction is by fighting, 
lieland and women suffrage are typical examples of this. The fact is. 
despite the idea that the meek are supposed to be blessed, in politics 
such virtue is presumed to be its own reward. To quote the old proverb. 
• Dumb folks get no lands." It seems only fair to suggest that from 
modern governments they get devilish little of anything. 

However, wc farmers should realize more than w'e do perhaps that 
to plead for or demand a policy to help farmers is worse than useless. 
Our best couise is to demand a policy to help the land, the one thing 
which cannot speak for itself. Which means, of course, that instead 
of preaching to farming folk in rural districts, wc should turn our 
attention to townsfolk, and try to point out to them their danger in 
a badly farmed, impoverished land. For, whether farmers relish it or 
not. the truth is that the townsman’s vote decides the agricultural policy 
of this country. 


Moreover, the average townsman or townswoman is far more 
interested in our country-side than many countryfolk imagine, and 
especially now with the fear of a war famine in his mind. Townsfolk 
cencrally permit agriculture to be neglected politically not from desire 
but from ignorance. They do not know-how can ihey?~anything o 
its problems and difficulties; and, while leading politicians repeatedly ell 
them that compared with our’ export trade farming matters very little, 
they cannot be blamed for considering home farming as being ot little 


importance. , 

But I am convinced that they do care, and that they care deep y 
for the land of their own country. Therefore. I repeat, the thing to 
do is for farming folk to do their utmost to give their town cousins 
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correct information about the state of farming, rather than to waste time 
preaching to the converted. My own experience suggests that they uill 
obtain a sympathetic hearing in almost every case. Quite frankly, if 
farmers intend to run agricultural candidates at elections they should do 
so in Birmingham. London, or some other large city. 

The point to drive home is that in time of national emergency ihc 
inherent weakness of the town and its dependence on the coiintiy-sidc 
becomes \ery evident, something of which wc have had ample illus- 
tration only a few weeks back. I hereforc in normal times the town 
should insist on the maintenance of a strong and nourishing coiuiiiy- 
sidc in a fit state to shoulder the added burden of the town's weakness, 
something which will become a serious national problem the moment 
the abnormal situation arrives. For this island nation to farm well 
during peace is one of its best, if not the best safeguard from danger 
in time of war. In short, to look after the land propcily at all times 
must help cscrybody in Britain and car: harm nobody. 

But who is to preach such a doctrine? The truth, or rather the 
shame, ^ of the matter is ihul the only man who ean give orders that 
BrUain s land shall be farmed a deal better in the immediate future than 
It has been during the past twenty years is a foreigner, one who. 1 think, 
has never set foot on this island. His name is Adolf Hitler! 


HI 

^ ^ i mm M Opening meet, spent some 

four or hve hours m the saddle, then revelled in a hot bath, and subse- 
quently fed both wisely and well, seems to be the proper time to think 
honestly for a while about fox-hunting. 

Since lime out of mind England’s country life has sulTcrcd con- 
siderably because most of its critics argue from outside in. instead of 

inequality has been ewen 
riown To-day the townsman considers himself qualified to lay 

comV his country 

cousins. In his eyes their mam business, farming, is run on the most 

ar? hniM uneconomic lines; their sports and pleasures 

arc tyrants, and their employees serfs- 

fi nera k e?,;to " T and conniry le 

generally can boast .a very low standard of comparison with town 

enoneh ^a'an can rebuke sin; ihc good do^^now 
Odgh , and nowhere is the town critic's lack of country knowled-e 
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SO glaringly exposed as is his attitude to the country-side during winter. 
In his eyes to spend summer in the country is a pleasant luxury; and 
conversely to be condemned to live and work there during the winter 
is hard, cruel hard. True, while enjoying a good meal in a well-lit 
and well-heated town restaurant, it may perhaps cross his mind that a 
few poor fools of peasants are necessary to his comfort, and deserving 
of his pity; but for him the country-side is a far, far country until next 
May or June. 

No one should object to criticism — it is one of the necessary condi- 
ments to the meal of life — but it is at this season of the year that the 
countryman’s activities earn for him the bulk of the townsmans censure. 
For during the dead of winter he is not content to work amidst mud 
and rain, envying townsfolk the while; in addition the poor uncultured 
peasant dares to enjoy himself, and to enjoy himself in a fashion which 
the town has condemned. He indulges in bloody sports Worse than 
this, he admits quite frankly that he enjoys doing so. Of these, fox- 
hunting would seem to rouse the most scorn, so let me here discuss it 
in the light of my own experience. 

No one who has never hunted has any right to criticize this sport, 
neither is such criticism of any value. No one should ever attempt to 
defend this sport, for by so doing one admits that it needs defending. 
Which is absurd, for hunting is to countryfolk just one of the natural 
happenings which come along in due season. One would never dream 
of defending harvest, or haymaking, or shearing, or spring, or butchering 
pigs, or gathering eggs; and hunting takes its place proper with these m 
the countryman’s vear. The differing seasons may be but pleasing hap- 
penings or infernal nuisances in town, but in the country they are the 
warp in the loom of life. Each brings its proper work and sport. When 
the countryman turns his cows out to grass in the spring, he also gets 
out his rod and net ready for the fishing. The turning colour of the 
wheat makes the countryman think of both harvest ‘ 

In September he will thatch his ricks and shoot his partridges. H 
wait until the leaf is off the tree before he can drive his pheasants. And 
when winter arrives he ploughs his land, feeds his stock, an g 


hunting. That is all there is to it. 

In my opinion there is only one reason why any one goes hunting, 
and that is because he or she enjoys 

financial side, or that it kills a certain number of poultry-kilhng 
annually is entirely beside the mark. Speaking for ^ . . ■ 

for the majority of hunting-folk. I say frankly that I not hunt m 
order to give employment, to increase trade, to improve 
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horses, to reduce vermin, or to give the foxes in my district some bene- 
ficial exercise, but I do so because I enjoy it. 

Now let me admit something, which is that I. a countryman, was 
once to be found amongst the critics of hunting-folk, the reason, of 
course, being that 1 was not one of them. I had given up hunting 
because I could no longer afford it. and when some ten years later I 
could have done so, other pleasures seemed preferable. A single-figure 
handicap seemed a far more worthy aim than to be up at the finish 
of a run. Moreover, I was then a good golfer, but knew 1 had always 
been a poor horseman. Besides, 1 was ten years older, ten years heavier, 
■and I imagined ten years more sensible Why risk one's neck in the 
hunting-field and hack home wet through in the winter dark, when 
these other pleasures were so much safer and surely more enjoyable? 
In addition, I found myself copying many of my town friends in criti- 
cizing hunting-folk. They were ill-mannered, cursing louts; they were 
swanks and snobs insufferable; I ridiculed their so-called hunting 
etiquette, and their absurd clothes. “Let 'cm hunt,” I said to myself, 
“me for golf every time." 

Then, the claims of a small daughter and her pony led me, after 
a gap of fifteen years, to bestride a hireling one afternoon. Some one 
had to watch over her initiation, and 1 found running far loo exhausting. 
From this to buying an old hack was a short step, and for a proud 
father occasionally to permit his offspring to have a peep at hounds in 
his company an even shorter one. But little girls do not stand still, 
more's the pity, and I soon found that I was a brake on this one's 
thrusting career in the hunting-field. Here let me warn any father to 
consider carefully before he teaches his children to jump; once this is 
accomplished, to accompany them during a quiet afternoon's hacking 
becomes a perilous business to the parent from start to finish. 

However, I am not ashamed to tel! to what depths I have sunk 
or to what heights I have risen as a result. By the process of trial and 
error I now own an old horse, a recent purchase, who realizes the 
value of his cargo. In order not to shame my child or myself I 
have endured intensive hours over hurdles in a riding-school. Despite 
this, I occasionally view the ground from an inglorious sprawl along 
my mount's neck. There is no more miserable man in Wilts than 1 
when I am one side of a low rail, and no happier nor prouder man 
in all England when I am safely on the other. I find mvsclf talkin™ 
hunting as fervently and probably as boringly .as the long handicap 
nun talks golf. I get wet through, and arrive home tired and aching 
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all over, but always scheming how to dodge work and repeat the process 
as soon as possible. 

Why hunting has captured my middle-age in this fashion I do not 
quite know. Goodness knows, I am no thruster, but merely an 
indifferent horseman, who appreciates thoroughly the kindly courtesy 
which he invariably receives from the expert in the hunting-field, and 
who never ceases to marvel at and be grateful for the generosity of 
the non-hunting farmer. Still, somehow the wet fields and the dripping 
hedgerows fascinate me. I find more real satisfaction and pleasure in 
jumping the smallest of fences than in making money in my calling, 
a grand slam at bridge, or in beating bogey. While so doing 1 ha\e 
made a host of new friends of all classes, and know that my manners, 
alwavs poor ha\c definitelv improved; for hunting is a great educator 
in this respect. My knowledge and therefore my appreciation of the 
surrounding country-side has increased tremendously, and my very minor 
part In this one remaining bit of rural pageantry gives me ureat joy^ 
To sum up. I do not know why 1 enjoy hunting; I only know that 
enjoy it thoroughly. Indeed. I give it as my considered opinion that 
one day's hunting is worth ten days of any other pleasure which has 


ever come my way. 

But now I find that there is a snag in it— this business of being 
a joint Hunt Secretary. The trouble is that I have succeedai a n an 

who. although he could give me a round dozen of 

It cvcrvthinF taking as his motto, "over, under, or through. Alas, 

1 can boast neither the horsemanship nor the necess^y 

his methods. I know that, but what I do not know for certain 

whether I possess the necessary courage not to try. 

However after to-day I feel much happier in my mind conccrniiji, 
,h,s p Ob cm 'tor ,hr';= distinct reason. The flrs, is because every o 

evident easerness gaps and sates, 

culty m our path, and my k - 
.„d farr to get - thronsh ny r - 
the first; ca occasion no doubt we 
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sedate co-opcration, or even if a hard Kite should force us lo pai» 
company with each other, no one will ever d.'serihe us as the least. 


IV 

In common with most farmers I loathe subsidies as a form ol 
political aid, although “force put being no choice, ' 1 take them when 
offered according to law, but always with a bad grace. One subsidy 
which especially gels my goat is that which provides for the erection 
of rural cottages to be let to farm-workers at a rent of three shillings 
pcs week exclusive of rates. To my mind such a policy sliows little 
or no understanding of either the needs of the farm-worker, the farmer 
the landlord, the rural community, or the farming industry. Moreover! 
combined with the Wages Board regulation that any farm cottage let 
to a worker must be reckoned at three shillings weekly, it creates a 
false rental value of certain rural cottages, and thus leads lo no end 
ot injustices and absurdities. 

Here is how this absurd compulsory rent of three shillings for 
a fami cottage works out to-day. Take the ease of three nven. working 
on the same farm, doing the same work, and rcceivinc the same wa^e 
as entered in the wages book at forty-three shillings per week. A 
ives in a farm cottage, a good one. which if it were not a farm coit.igc 
let to a farm-worker would readily fetch ten shillings weekly ib inic 

a aoiH ‘‘"'d"';'' Ihercforc forly shillings 

L owsidn r «cond.ralc farm collage, of 

an outside market value ot but five shillings weekly. B's real wage i< 

coZe for which h h " f'" "“'’-f"™' e™'! 

plus i good 1,^. ™se 'f’fofo'O only thirty-three shillings weeklv 
Pluw good house. And all three arc doing similar work on the same 

of reckonL''!''Jln dissatisfied at such an unfair method 

realiT^ »h . " u® ’ common with landlords and farmers they 
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owing to a temporary shortage of cottages, they are forced to live in 
a poor one. Moreover, the higher cash wages farming can pay the 
better for farming and the coui’tr>-side. To keep cash wages low 
means to piosidc yet another biiidcn of odium for farming to carry. 
To-day there is a lot of talk about a shortage of farm labour. The only 
way to ensure an adequate supply of first-quality labour on our farming 
land is for farmers to work for a policy which will enable them to 
offer cash wages equivalent to those offered by town industries. 

Hitherto the geicral objection amongst farmers to any suggestion 
that farm cottages should be let at their full market value, and that 
their industry should be prosperous enough to raise wages to corre- 
spond, has been that this would mein an increased assessment for 
rates. Well, why not? As it is. the absurdly low rent of cottages 
occupied by farm workers means that the rural community is not 
receiving its proper due in rales. Surely farmers are members of the 
rural community? 


What can or should one write concerning Armistice Day twenty 
years after the first, save that its celebrations still continue in both town 
and country? Some of the young may perhaps label those of us who 
partake in them as sentimentalists, but what of it? Without hones 
sentiment life becomes a dull, grey business. It is natural and right 
for youth to look ahead, but it is equally natural and right for age 
to argue that to forget the past would be as foolish as to ignore the 
future. Behind is custom, in front is adventure. And so m our several 

fashions we still celebrate Armistice Day 

Of course, ruial celebrations must differ from those in town, for 

vou cannot shut down a farm like you can an office, a shop, or a 
factor\ The shepherd, the carter, the woodman, and most of the 
workers arc scattered over the farm at eleven o'clock m the morning, 
so when November 1 1th fails on a wcck-d.ay they parade m remembrance 

^Armu'tic^^'sundt^in the country is such an intimate affair. One 
knows everybody The olliccis and men of the British Legfon. th 
memberr of the- Village band, the choir, and all the onloo ers m st 

on Armislicc Sunday, Ihose young enough lo have no real remembra 
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of those tragic years I91-1-191K. For the Mirsivots of that slrLigglc 
arc now getting old, and it iiuisi he dilTiculi for young folk to realize 
that Caleb Toomer, head daiisn^un at Flni Tree l ar:n. now rather 
tubby and grey-haired was once a dashing young sergeant. The sight 
of the medals across the broad chest of Shcphcid llaidiman must 
amaze them. They see him plodding slowly home from the shecptold 
every evening, looking every inch a shepherd, but not in the least like 
a soldier. 


And what of those one-time soldiers themselves? Middle-aged 
civihans of ail classes, holding widely differing political opinions, men of 
all shapes and sizes, somehow united in church on one Sumlay in the 
year to remember their fallen companions, ami in some measure to 
recapture the fellowship of their young manhood. Is it that on this 
one day every year they arc reminded of v.h.ii ir.igcd.es can hef.tll 
mankind? Or is this martial parade perhaps a slight biag by middle- 
age that once it too was young? 1 always wonder 


For myself, the actual happenings on Armistice Day always 
impress the most. Such a little crowd of people at the village war 
memorial this morning. Apart from the schoolchildren pcihaps only 
a bare handful of grown-ups. A short service wa> held, wreaths were 
laid at the foot of the inemorij!, and the two ininuics' silence wa> 
religiously observed. Lven at my desk this evening I can cc it all 
so clearly. The November sun shining through, a watery sky on to 
'vet, g istening thatched roofs. The elms and' poplars standing like 
sentinels while the breeze nutters their fallen leaves around the 
stationary cars. During that two minules the main road is transformed 
mto what It originally was. u part of the village to be used as the 
illagcrs dictate. Every one who passes th*t way iusl before eleven 
0 clock must halt for two minutes on Armistice Da). 

I once saw the local hunt meet oulsidc a village clnireh and the 

Pageantry pay homage to Armistice Day. 

rector white-haired 

ToH hL i a choir-boys, and thirty or forty riders in pink 

to undersmnT.h moUonles.s on their horses. F^cn the hounds seemed 
the hunt ^ Tlicy clustered round 

tonc.ri n'^^^ into his face with their 

heir Sterns "I T’ even to wave 

over BrUiiir,?"® ‘'“1?' D.,y Mill possesses. All 

Britain this morning farm-workers set their watches by the church 
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clock, and even where no warning siren could be heard, work stopped 
at the appointed time. Somehow I always think that for one man 
to observe the two minutes' silence when he is quite alone is almost 
more impressive than when a huge crowd docs so. A ploughing 
team motionless on the hill-side, with the ploughman standing at 
attention between the plough handles, perhaps thinking of those 
dangerous days when he had little hope of iclurning to the land which 
bred him. A tractor which ceases its mechanized stutter at the behest 
of Armistice Day. A silent, motionless shepherd alone with his flock 
in the middle of a root field. An ancient woodman standing motionless 
jii a clearing with his billhook in his hand. 

All these pictures of Armistice Day. in the country-side, together 
with those of the town gallery, were painted to-day once again. All 
this morning the sun shone through a mackerel sky; all this morning 
the buses thundered past the Cenotaph; all this morning Britain was busy 
until eleven o’clock when all Britain stopped to think for just two 
minutes. So, afler twenty years, we still celebrate Armistice Day. 


VI 


Just now farming is faced with the rather absurd paradox or 
wheal offals being worth as much or more than wheat. This sort 
of thing always sets me thinking how opposed are the desires of town 
and country with regard to the prices of farm products. The farmer 
would exult in dear flour and cheap offals, but his town cousin prefers 
things the other way round. One thing is cerlaiv and that is that 
tread has been far too cheap for long enough, at any rate so cheap 
that nearly every household in Britain wastes as much as it consumes. 
A Glance into the hog-tub would surprise many farmers even, and I 
doubt whether 10 per cent, of housewives in this countiy, either in town 
or country, could tell their husbands the price of bread without referring 
to their baker’s book. For most Britons bread to-day is such a minor 
item in the daily menu, and its price is so low that it is not worth 

bothering about. 

Bui vears ago it must base been a serious matter for the wage- 
earner and whenever I drive thiough the village of Wishford Sout^ 
Wiltshire I am reminded of this. Cut into the stone wall of the church- 

yard is a list of bread prices: 
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1800 

1801 

1904 

1920 


MA(I. per gallon 
3/l(W- per gallon 
!0(/. |KT gallon 
2'8(/. per gallon 


What a story ts coiilaincJ in list of prices! I he poverty of 
the labourer of the early years of the last century; the fanning 
depression when the low level was reached; and later on the cdecl of 
the Great War on farming receipts, lliii wh.it a pity it is that the 
differing levels of farm wages are not cut tnto the stone side by side 
with those bread prices, fhen one would be aide to road that true 
story that British farming has always been subsidized by somebody, 
That story would show that in the old days English farming was 
supported by the sweating of the labourer: tli-it a ccntuiy later it 
carried on by sweating capital, chiefly landlord s capital; and that some- 
how or other it worried through the abnormalities of the war period. 
Even more remarkable would be the story told if the wages aiul 
bread prices of to-day were added to the list. Broad Iv. Id. per gallon, 
and wages at about four times the 1901 level. Yet still farming in 

this country carries on, in recent years mainly bv the sweating of 
Ihe farmer’s capital. 


VII 

I have only once attended a large coursing meeting, but I can 
remember coming away with the definite impression that cither English 
hares are not as fast as they used to be. or that modern greyhounds 
re a dickens of a lot faster than their ancestors. 1 suggested this 
to an old farmer friend, who answered. ' There’s no difference in 

?n ‘ry to make coursing 

an attraction for a huge crowd That fashion they must bring the 

V® real coursing 

downs by yourself, and ihey'll be hard put to it to catch a good hare 

ILee sh" f coursing, that is. This job s just a 

raree show for a crowd.” 

modem'' 7" "S''** of •'« n«t>cr. and 

mtract as practised before a huge crowd definitely does not 

of the favourite, having laid heavily against his dog, gave it a 
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beefsteak just before it uent into the slips. Alas, unfortunately for 
this clever crook his dog was sick just before the course; whereupon 
the competing dog immediately snaffled the result, and consequently 
lost the course 1 know of no belter illustration of 

For 'tis the sport to ha\e the engineer 
Hoist With his own petard. 


VIII 


Tt seems to me that the less arable a farmer has, the more he 
hurries at every job in connection with it. His grass farming, save 
for haymaking, he handles slowly but surely, being quite content with 
Nature's speed; but he rushes his arable farming as though he disliked 
it. Perhaps it is that the man who once ploughed several hundred 
acres every year looks upon his remaining fifty acres of arable moic 
as a necessary nuisance thiiii as an important branch of his business. 
Anyway, one of my neighbours has recently dealt with his mangel 
Held in a dickens of a hurry. One day it was a good crop of roots. 
A few days later the said roots were in a clamp, and horses and tractors 
were busy ploughing. Then, as soon as a few acres were turned o\cr 
the broadcast was at work; and almost before 1 realized it, the whole 

Held was sown to wheal. , . ■ i ■ 

When I chaffed him about this hustle, he adnutted that his arable 
farming so got on his nerves (hat he just had to get shot of its worries 
as quickly as possible. This dislike of arable farming is. of course, 
because during recent years such farming has been a certain way ot 
losing monev. Indeed, over a large part of rural England, one basis 
of assessing' farms has been for some time by the proportion ot 
permanent pasture on each bolding, on the lines that permanent 
pasture is possibly profitable land whereas arable is a certain lo«s. 
There is a story prevalent in rural districts that when one farmer, who 
was appealing acainst his rate assessment, was asked hovv much arable 
land there was on his holdine, he replied. "I dunno. Its all bloods 

'orrible.” 



Up to date we have had no frost to speak about, whic’i pleases 
grLly, for as a result the grass continues to grow, so much so 
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that as yet wc have not needed to feed one mote of our woefully shoit 
stock of hay to the cows. The other morning I pointed to the d.iiry 

I herd grazing busily just over the garden uali. and said (o my wile. 

“You don't often see that." “What.’ " she asked, “they look happy 
enough.*’ “So they should,” 1 answcicd. "ihcj'rc eating spring grass 
in November.” 

||k Another thing which this mild Nosemher has brought is a lush 

P wheat plant, almost winter-proud on many liekK. l:\cn so. I atu 

rather worried about my own wheal liekl, as the land was g\ro-lilkJ 
last August, and I am afraid that we ha\c not got jf down to a linn 
enough seed-bed. This, of course, means a danger of losing plant 
through frost later on. Howcscr. my Uucnian ridicules my fcais, his 
argument being that during the prcpat..tion the tractor wheel must 
have travelled over c\ciy inch of the ftcld. As he drove the ir.ictor, 
and, during its early struggles behind the g>ro-tiller. informed me (h.it 
he was rapidly acquiring corns on his behind, he should oe the belter 
judge. Anyway, I hope so. 

His description of that job was that on the rough ground the 
tractor bucked like a mule, but this evening a horse-dealer friend went 
one better in describing the antics of one of his recent purchases. 

^ k ’ could 

' buck. For ten minutes er moor *ec wur buckin’ like a radio ” 

Granted, he meant rodeo, but when 1 think of the howls and 
shrieks which my daughter coaxes from the family wireless in her 
eternal search around Europe for jazz at all hours, 1 admire the aptness 
or the word which he actually used in his comparison. 


X 

1 was discussing foot-and-mouth disease with a friend to-dav and 
oiscovcred that he was convinced that we often imported this disease 
u ^ in the straw packing used for goods and produce 

I I ^ ^ whether this is a fact or not. but 1 do 

' ih^*»'^k- * Canada deals with the danger very definitely, and 1 wish 
a this country would copy her example. Canada will not allow 
ny straw-packed goods to enter. Should anyone ship crockery or 
any goods to the country packed in straw, they are not permitted to 
lano, but are sent back to the shipper, freight collect. 

/ then until very recently Canada has always been primarily 

« agricultural country, and has therefore been forced to consider the 
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well-being of her farming when framing legislation. Here cheap foreign 
good> for townsfolk have been considered far more important than 
the !oii of good herds of cattle. What will happen in the future? f 
Shall wo copy Canada, or. now that her minerals and manufactures 
li.i\e become more important than her farming, will she copy us? 




XI 


At last I have managed to work in a day’s cover shooting, the 
first this season. Thanks to the kindness of a neighbour I was there, 
fore able to forget work and worry for a few hours, and to revel 
in country sport at its best and under ideal weather conditions. Ve 
were shooting the fatted pheasant, and anybody who thinks that semi- 
domestic bird to be an easy mark, when the guns are placed in a dip 
and he soars overhead some fifty yards up, has another guess coming 
One of the keepers informed me that I was “doin’ well one side, 
but la.ble late on cm ’tothcr.'' Which was true for 1 had a sore patch 
of ribs where my cigarette-case had dented them a fev^' da>s bef°« 
when I had descended from my horse unexpectedly, and, like most/ 

folk of fifteen stone, rather heavily. 

In between drives this type of shooting gives one ^ 
of all sorts of things. To-day I found myself thinking of the job of 
beating, and of the increasing difficulty of getting a team ° ''j 

o^thL con 

inefficiciits v.ho were out of work, and the regular farm-worker scorned ^ 
Even in his lowly paid days the farm labourer was PO“«sed of 




three days’ shoot ana asK mg ’--h- could send half a 

who was one of his gr^ tactfully— the old man knew his job- 

dozens beaters to help out. Very tactru y 

my father put this proposition up desman said. “Well. 
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The veiled scorn and animosilv between the farm-worker and the 
keeper in those days were due to three reasons. One. because the 
keeper might prevent or punish the farm-workers habit of pocketing 
any edible game when the chance offered. Two, because the keeper 
earned more money per week. And three, the main reason of all, 
because the keeper was the servant of anotlter man, while the farm- 
worker was the servant of the land. 

The first has largely faded out to-day. because for various reasons 
the keeper has found that it pays best to look the other way. The third, 
too, is decidedly weaker, just why 1 do not know. But the ^ccolul 
still obtains, and is to-day a more bitter grievance than of old. To-day 
the farm-worker quite rightly is beginning to quenion the system which 
values either footman, valet, keeper, or chauffeur, at a higher level 
than the ploughman, stockman, or farm craftsman of any kind. 

However, things usually work their own cure, and to-day the 
shortage of beaters is usually made up by retired folk— policemen, 
butlers. Army pensioners, and all sorts of people who can do with the 
days pay to augment their small incomes, and who also enjoy the 
sport. Having been in my time both beater and gun 1 can vouch that 
both are enjoyable, although it is perhaps difficult to discover much 
enjoyment in beating thick cover on a wet day. 


XII 

To-day 1 discovered that a Norfolk farming phrase has become 
current in my native Wilts In the business of fatting live stock 
quickly the use of one morning's fast weekly has long been an accepted 
practice, and this morning a neighbour described this as giving the 

^ u Sunday breakfast." He also informed me that, 

although this method has decided advantages in pig-fattening, it aKo 
has some dangers. The pigs do belter with a regular weekly fast, but 
I makes them so spiteful that they fight furiously with each other, 
h'lf u of their annoyance at missing a meal, allied to their but 
alt-hidden cannibalistic tendencies is to make life rather dangerous 
or the underling in the sly, so dangerous that sometimes it has to 
DC rescued from its companions lest vvorse befall. 

My friend, who, as the Americans put it, goes in for pigs in a 
ig way, told me great tales of the weekly weighing and recording of his 
latimg-siock. staling that sometimes a sty of pigs would gain almost 
nothing m weight one wet!: and the following week put on up to 
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sixteen pounds live weight per head. I wish he could tell me how to 
lose sixteen pounds in a week, for, although I have long since ceased to 
support the potato-grower in my diet, I am still dangerously near the 
sixteen-stone mark. 

However, he did tell me something which shows that the domestic 
pig of the twentieth century is still very near the wild stale. To-day 
pigs kept out of doors will grip hazel bushes in their teeth, and shake 
them in order to bring down the nuts. This is a trick which must 
be inborn, handed down from the ancestral wild pig of centuries ago. 


XllI 

I have just discovered another illustration of the way in which 
townsfolk look upon farming. In one of the Sunday papers yesterday 

one honest man wrote the following letter: 

“Out of all the boosted schemes for getting folk back to, 
the land ’ none seems to make great headway, and I doubt if the 
most fervent' sponsors of these schemes would, themselves, care 
to go and live on a small holding and try to wrest a living from 

the soil. , . . r . • , 

“Certain I am. that 1 and my mates, now working m factories 

which arc subject to the strictest supervision by Government 

in.spcctors, earning jolly good wages, and with a 48-hour week. 

would not return to the life on the land which cnslascd us m.my 

veais ago before we migrated to this town. 

' “We have experienced ‘both sides of the hurdle and know 
which IS best. All the ‘land’ we want to view is very nicely laid 

out in the town parks and public gardens " . . . , 

It is refreshing to see such truth openly admitted, for hat. 1 

think, is a true statement of the attitude of a 

farming in this country or any other; but I would like to thank the 

uri'er of that letter for its final .sentence. As I say. he ^ 

honest man He wants to live and work in a town, occasionally to 
v^v a nS p"k or garden, and to eat the produce of <he work of 
some poor fools who toil outside his town 
they know no better. In other words, he 

are ignorant yokels who have been put into the world to turn 

-ha. -he progress of modern civilization 
during recent years seems to suppoil that view. 


'J)c C ^ [Cb 2 
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But see the townsman sculile to the countryside, that land he says he 
never wants to see, when danger threatens. Also, how long would his 
precious town carry on, if the work of the couniiv-sidc sloopcdV 


XIV 


sit 


To provide pheasants in surtkient quantity for a good day’s cover- 

shooting is an expensive hobby. Years ago nvy father used to describe 

jt ike this: '‘Up goes a guinea. Bang goes u penny. And down comes 

half a crown. If that was true thirty years ago, I should imagine that 

the business IS even more expensive to-day. The guinea must have 

reached nearly thirty shillings. The bang is about three-halfpence And 

I doubt whether the half-crown return -of course, always supposinu 

hat the bang was succcsstul-lelches more than three and sixpence 
to four shillings. 

Of course, as a farmer, ! know nothing about the actual com of 
pheasant-iearing my pheasant-shooting having been confined chicll. 
0 accepting we come invitations from friends and in my bovhood a 
little quiet poaching on misty days. This year, as ever, my rhc.isani. 
rearing friends have not failed me. Indeed, in one case ihc^ sport I 

to theTeHerofTnO°r ^ overreached myself. Tacked on 

loader. We ca„ Bk Jor.,;.--' '■ 

been'^ol^eH Hilhcrio all my shooting h.,.l 

been confined to one gun, and that gun a legacy of ancient da\s i 

- - - :^r"so 

pa r of hammerless ejectors and travelled away to do or die. 

He was’*rrer“'f h Tv '"PI my loader 

morning , ™ Ltd to h 1 8cod 

nice f sl 

side sir "And which 

S;;’uety If" rar!” ^ 
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And there I was, sitting like a Duke on a borrowed shooting- 
ieat not kr.owing what to answer. However, theic was no help for 
It so 1 confessed that 1 was but a farmer shot, that the two-gun job 

' .0 me. and asked for .nstrucon. ‘•Well," sa,d my 
mentor, -‘ef you doan't mind what 1 do say. zur, be about tea-time 

I shall *ave ’ee trained proper.” . , 

So we left it like that and waited. I was a wing gun, and the 

^arly birds went forward. But presently an old cock swung back an 

lOLiiid and then straight over me. I heard ‘That II be ourn, , 

f>om behind me. swung up. and down he came to 
of a growled “That’ll do” from my companion. And Ibanks to 
iLtckv b-^inning and his sound teaching I had a gicat days p ^ 
Fvc. so'^my farSg upbringing tells me that I do better and enjoy 

myself more when using one gun and perhaps also when s oo mg a 
with the beaters. 




i 
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Why is it that whenever the eastern counties arc 

people immediately think of Norfolk ? ' 30^° “yg Jy good brick* 

small acreage of flat fen an siU land king-pin of 

Mtlh districts, but just why it is al y 

East Anglia defeats me. but to-day I should feel 

Coke of Holkham. it merited this ^ fen land. 

inclined to award first p ace ■ jhe public mind for 

some years to come, for it st.il 7^^ There 

in England, just like wheat does of before a more 

will have to be a lot more either connection. 

correct estimate of to-days P result of a recent visit to the 

All of which IS without doubt the res U ot 

Isle of Ely, where the g^^’^y'^'^^luartet of wheat per acre from - 
gieen with envy. They talked of that our south-country j 

Fheir flat fields, and I was obliged to confess ^ 

chalk rarely gives us more than t:* 3uch heavy 

conversation that 1938 had not given a yl^ ^be 

yields of either grain or sugar beet as liau _ ^b,ch 

7ain yield was undoubtedly b'E^er this seas th 

iLr,t shows the difference between d-ff^rent d stncls 01 
Siill, that good land’s poor yield was even then greater 
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* county's good one. As I say, there was no doubt at all that I was 
now in a land of plenty, in spite of poor pi ices, lower yields, and all 
the other troubles to which any farming is heir. 

Another surprise for me was to find that at least one of the wind- 
mills in this flat countrv-sidc still works. 1 had many times noticed 
these picturesque, buildings when 1 had been travelling through the 
eastern counties either by car or by train, but always 'I had looked 
upon them as charming relics of a bygone industry. But a visit (o 
Ingleboro Mill soon corrected this false impression. When I arrived 
the.huge sails were still, and an internal combustion engine was drivine 
the machinery However, as soon as I suggested that these sails were 

now merely for ornament the miller gave orders to educate the ignoran- 
southerner. 


I 


^ There was hardly a working Mind going, but evidently enough to 
j^ch me a lesson. So the engine was stopped, and soon the sail^-. 
began to move. I stood on the platform outside and watched them 
gyrating against a view of miles of good flat farming country. ) 
thought of a film I had once seen in which Mr. Will Hay had clung ic 
such sails, presumably for fun. I looked down at the drop beneath 
felt giddy, and hastily retired inside. 

i,.r ^ '■evolving by wind-power, and 

' wondered what it felt 

relish the t^sk of erecting a building to stand such a strain I col 
covered with flour, and enjoyed myself immensely. ^ 


XVI 

'bings about rabbits during recent 
-e see^J 

kecD^wfr u- “ ' 'bent this morning helping the 
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above the ground mist in the valley. On such a morning it does not 
matter whether rabbits bolt or not, but usually they do. 

During three hours' good sport I could not help noticing how tidy 
and deft-fingered the keeper was When I complimented him on it 
he said. ‘ I alius reckon for to roll up the carpet as I do goo.” Which 
means that after each burrow was finished the rabbits procured were 
neatly “harled” and hung up on a bush; the knife used was carefully 
wiped and pocketed; the line ferret was bagged, the line coiled ready 
for use; and the spade and other tackle carefully placed out of the H 
way before the loose ferret w-as put into the next burrow. The man's 
movements might have appeared slow- to any one not brought up to 
ferreting; but he never made an unnecessary one, and the result was 
both quickly and efficiently achieved. 

I have noticed the same tidiness with the majority of rural workers, 
both in their work and especially in the eating of their meals in the 
open air; but I will confess that it was Kipling's short story Friendly 
Brook, which first brought it to my notice. The tidy deftness of a 
farm labourer while eating bread and cheese and raw onion w-ith a 
pocket-knife has to be seen to be appreciated; and the untidy condition 
of the average dining-tabic after a meal enhances this tremendously. 


xvn 


To-day Sunday, was so cold that I did not feel like putting my 
nose out of doors, but the thought of the needs of my dairy herd 
forced me to conquer my natural inclinations. A few days before 
wet and mud had driven the bail herd from the valley to the downs 
in search of drier lying, whereupon Nature's queer and sometimes 
malicious sense of humour had caused her to dry up nearly everything 
in sight, including some of the milk. Moreover, as yet we had W no 
hay to the cows, and had been congratulating ourselves and the 
weather on prolonging the grazing season, we hoped, until after 

But to-day the weather was so cold and beastly that orders had 
to be given for more generous hand-feeding, so I drove up to the bau 
to settle the details. There I found my dairyman and his young and 
rather diminutive colleague as cheerful as crickets, milking cows on 
(he top of a Wiltshire hill and surrounded by the coldest of east winds, 
which had a touch of north in it for flavouring. I gave them both 
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compliments and sympathy, and tlicir charges an increased ration of 
cake plus hay, to everybody's great satisfaction. So here I must pay 
tribute to the cheerful service which most farmers obtain from ihcir 
employees, even when (he work has to be done during weather con- 
citions which make the tasks anything but pleasant ones. Middle-aged 
old. and young, it is amazing how cheerfully they face the discomfort 
v\hich Natuie serves out to them at certain times during (he year 
Moreover, I must stress the inclusion of the young worker in 
this connection. ] have no patience at all with those who are 
continually waihng that the younger generation is not a patch on the 
old. Possibly this view is coloured by the memory of the sca(hin<* 

ha 1 6nd lit ie fault in modern youth save that which can be traced 
to the door ot its parents. If the children have been spoilt, the parents 
are usually ,o blame. Too often in these d.ays one hears the a7u 
cnticizing youth not only for its lack of etlicicncy in work but also for 

charges, and the other day a young man showed me that the modern 
boy IS just as daft in his pleasure as his father was. perhaps more so 
He drove sixty miles to my house, arriving about tL-time That 

Hnm ^ he danced from ten p.m. until something after three a m 
Home again, he changed mlo hunting kit. had a breakfast and set off 

or h ! Tl^ hundred miles to where a hunter wo d be w 

V. isi lilt tiiect mat ne had arrived to lime oiiifi' siff.iit ? ii 
■magme that he slept late on the following mor^f 

man. "You kin do anythin wi' a colt as'M L T 
goo at all that you be done like.” * 


discoveredTn Cambddgcs^^^^^ I''7cu' weekf back 

showr. a cowhouse, whh a loff above v4icf boaM^d^r stm'd 
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and a partially glass roof. In the loft the farmer stored his seed 
potatoes in boxes for sprouting, before sowing. Incidentally he called 
this process ‘chitling,’ and do«n in the south-west of England we 
call it "chiniping.’' The plan was evidently to use the heat of the 
cattle below to keep the potatoes safe from winter frosts, and to aid 
the chitting process, and to my untutored eye it scemes to be a good 
one. Anyway, it works, and now boasts the certificate of scNcra! years 
of success. 

In a way it reminded me of the Western Canadian method ot 
I'lOusine pigs and poultry during the winter months. There the cold 
is so intense that any hen which gels left outside at night to roost, gets 
lier feel frozen. So we used to cram the sties with pigs, and let the 
poultry roost above them for warmth. Incidentally, in one such sly 
1 remember seeing the hens roosting on bare poles just above the pigs, 
so that any hen which fell oil went into the pig ration, and came out 


ultimately as bacon. 

This morning, after sleeping at Banbury, I set off in my car loi 
home immediately after breakfast. But soon after leaving Banbury a 
tar passed me containing u pink coat, so 1 stopped to ask the nest 
roadman where the local hounds were meeting. He advised me to 
ask at Burford. and there a genial policeman put me on the scent. 
Subsequently I arrived at Wcstwcll for a meet of the Hcylhrop i 
grant that I felt rather out of place, for my town overcoat am black 
fell hat hardly matched my surroundings or my neighbours. Still, who 
cares? 1 thought. So I got out of my car and proceeded to inspect 
hounds with what I trust was recognized as a knowledgeable eye. 

Then a few minutes later, 1 was indeed lucky. I watched lliem 
draw a piece of kale near by. viewed the fox away, and ‘fen saw he 
field charging a stone wall m great ‘lylo. Alter which 1 spent two 
hours’ fun dashing up and down strange roads unti work dragg 
me away. Incidentally, the Colswolds arc incorrectly named, hey 
should be called the "Wofs cold.’ for to-day they were as cold as 


chanty. 
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Chris(mas has conic and gone thank 
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wangling I had arranged for a dear week, which should comprise t\so 
days' hunting, one day's shooting, and also a little golt. Snow and 
ice put paid to the lot, and on the first day when it w.is safe to take 
a horse out, I had to start work again. So. late at night, when all 

myself toiling at m> desk until after 
midnight in order that I can go hunting to-morrow, ihe first chance 
since before Christmas. 1 rang up ihc kennels early this evening to 
get this confirmed, and was told that although there were still many 
snowdrifts left, hounds were to leave at the appointed lime ne,\t day 

And now the welcome sound of rain pattering on tlic window tells me 
that they will. 

I, J that most farmers arc like myself, glad to sec the 

back of 1938, It was a bad year for weather, a bad one for prices 

sliU politically, if such a thing be possible! 

n?"" .K be thankful for one's blessings, and remember the 
wOwS of others and m that connection one of my neighbours has mv 

Christmas he told me that he 
s 11 had ten acres of sugar beet unlifted. 'That in itself is bad enough 

but apparently there seems to be grave doubt as to vshether he will 
be able now to find a factory to take it. 

Prior to the frost the wet had brought its trouble to this crop The 
beet came up so dirty, that the carriage on the larc r^n wa. 

of one liuck'load which had a^tarr'of 
over sixty per cent. And of a query to the farmer as »n u.hf.iF i 

T ■“ o--- Of ''i” fa™ wLii'h' 


XX 

Snow may bring TpreUy\ou^nly°s«^ bufa ^Sain. 

side pleases few farmers Work on ihf i-, country- 

the slock increases and becomes very much mn 

cart was high busy the o7e' Ss in the n h">'- 

-n/l-llvt 

on me one mor^^and h^did” look' aTough'' f”*" on'Icd 

coat and gum boots covered with sackint? \vk ^.^'^''^P^^^ble over- 

•< .. Zi: 
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as many times as I have in the last few days you'd wear anything for 
safety. I'm getting too old for such capers.'* 

So to cheer him up 1 told him the story of the rather merry farmer 
orho slipped down on an icy road, while carrying home a flask of the 
right stuff in his hip-pocket. When lie came to, he felt around his 
rear to fmd it wet. Cautiously he tasted his finger, and murmured. 
"Thank God, tis blood." 

To which he replied that he didn't want blood, so wc went indoors 
and helped the barley grower a trifle. 


XXI 

If frost brings its troubles, so does the subsequent thaw; at least, 
such is the experience of a water-keeper friend. He had carclully 
netted oil a stretch of side stream as a spawning bed for trout, and 
stocked It with fish. He reckoned that he had pul the wirc-nctting 
sufficiently high to enclose his fish esen during winter flood lescl 
Alas he had omitted to allow for a sudden influx of snow water with 
the result that now more than half his fish have escaped oser the top 
oi the barrier. Which just shows that country operations must always 
base a wide margin of safety to allow for the vagaries ol the 

Another thing which the thaw has shown up m this chalk country 
is that quite a lot of the wheat on the hills did not stand the frost 
too well I have noticed scseral fields, my own amongst them dun. g 
the Ian day or two where the plant looks far from happy. 
a large percentage of it seems to base suddenly ‘ 

most noticeable where the sced-bed was a line 
once again that the old lore of our forefathers was correct- Rough 

tor winter corn, fine for spring sown. , ,h. frost 

However one must be fair, and mention one instance of the Most 

.ioiim some good to farming. For some months I have been keeping 

mv eye on a%sture field belonging to a neighbour. Last July he ga 

ihis a heavy dressing of our natne chalk, most of this being m lumps 

^ U head His steers grazed amongst them, and from a 

jiscalcc all Li autumn the field looked as thoueh it vterc covered 
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powdered chalk. I must say that I shall be interested to see the result 
ol this dressing, as the soil is greensand, and it nuisi be man> years 
since it had any lime applied to it. 

But while most of the open ftclds arc now cle.ir of snow on the 
north side of the slopes it still shows in white streaks on the green, 
\vhi!c many of the lanes and ox-dro\cs contain so many drifts ihit 
they are almost impassable for wheeled traUic. horseback being the 
on y sure way to travel them. On my way to the meet this morning 
1 found that to be a scries of slides and plunges, but one of nn neigh 
hours managed to batter his way through drifts and mud i.i i 
motor-car^ Like most farmers he is no respecter of cars, On the 
contiary he looks upom his car as an agricultural implement. When 
weather conditions are favourable it does a rather belicr job of work 
but when they are unfavourable it must do some sort of job somchov^ 
The town critic who considers the farmers car to be an imnceded 


XXII 

inno^l “Is 

farmers themselves have never tired of the topic of ilie L* ->t i 

how'' we'ea"™' tTThc "-oncluiLr'.h' "'e- 

farnhng had changed^alf as n^.^llls'^td rristlholh, 

breedT„;S:jl:'t„S^^L 'fo:::orsr;raMe'UV''^ ”7’''^'’'" 

passing of (he spacious slabilily which thl eve ll" , 

bestowed upon our ancestors \vi i " excellent system had 

war-time ccndir„s and of its L ^ coin 

ruled the country long enough for full h peace had 

famtittg on L altar o? "> 

-.ny capcdie„ts and 

the change i„ h-t^^^Jcavou,ed sttli farm, „„d 

cardtng of ,Ke arable sheep, and, in many 
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attempts continuously to grow grain on thin chalk soil without these 
preservers of fertility. Ne.xt, the sense knocked into our thick heads 
by the law of diminishing returns and the subsequent return to live 
stock, but this time to cows and pigs and poultry. 

Wc metaphorically patted the Wiltshire farmer on the back for 
discovering a way of carrying on despite falling prices, and con* 
gratulatcd ourselves on our own and our neighbours’ cleverness; and 
then it suddenly dawned on us that, with all our cleverness, all our 
new methods, and all our scientific and mechanical equipment, we 
were merely doing just what our ancestors had done on the ups and 
downs of downland. 

Instead of folding sheep upon the arable, we had merely grassed 
that arable down to temporary leys, were folding cows and pigs and 
poultry over it, and in due course cashing the fertility so gathered in 
terms of grain. We were using different live stock, new systems of 
managing them, and all sorts of gadgets to help; but in essentials wc 
were practising the same sound system ot farming as that of a century 
before, in other words, crop, stock, manure, soil. 

“And so the music of farming goes round and round," most farmers 
gi\ing thanks that, whatever man may do, it does not stop, 


XXIII 

During my walk this morning I visited the dry cows, fifteen of them. 
1 do not think that there is any more pleasing sight to a dairy farmer 
Ihan a bunch of useful springers; and especially in the dead time of 
year when the country-side looks so barren, and in contrast their wealth 
of promise is so especially satisfying. 

One had calved during the night; another calved as I opened ihe 
gate into the field; half a dozen had evidently only a week or so lo 
go and the others looked blooming, which gave me great satisfaction, 
lor they were all sccond-caivcrs. and my experience has usually been 
that the second-calver has a nasty habit of coming in a trifle too early 
and showing promise of a rather indifTercnt milk yield. 

However this winter those second-culvers which have come in. came 
in to time, and are milking well, and the others look like following 
suit Their well-being, since the fiost and snow put paid to any more 
crazing, has been in the hands of Jim the drowncr. who spent a sort 
of maternity Christmas, for eight calves made their bow during the 
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holidays, When I sympathized with him over this unfortunate liming 
on their part, he grinned, and remarked. “I tell Ve v\ot 'tiv 1 be nothin' 
but a distric’ nuss.” 


I found him attending to the latest arrival this morning, and. afict 
some grave discussion of farming matters, informed litni that I was 
uiider orders to take back a hare for the family larder, “And it’s .i 
bit bleak. Jim. No cover anywhere. What about if.'” 

"Gwaine up top to the bail?" 

I' Yes. Charlie wants to see me .about some repairs.” 

1 . When you be done wi’ Charlie, you wants to goo back 

dioo the middle o’ Stone’s Edge, curl down below the rezevoy’ — 
—meaning reservoir— “and then come down 'ill athceri the aightcen 
acres an straight awvcr thic lynch. The wind’s jist right. Thec't vind 

abng"" ° poachin' dogs ain't bin up 

as a ms'Ii't" “7'? * his directions, and took a good hare indoors 

as a As f earned U home I remembered a lovely remark made 

by an old Wiltshire farmer, who had been asked by his shooting tenant 

atlrlcrihr^rer"*"' 

hares'^oT^Marltooueh^Fa"”' ™ 

« 
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not think just how they ntted inm krL ^ ^ 

enlightened. ^ joh, so asked to be 

in.o ,wo, b, sud„, ,Wou,b .he .h"; 
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round. The lesuU was a pair of circular water-troughs; which, he told 
me. could be packed into small compass, did their job admirably, and 
\\'erc both easily transported and unbreakable. 

On my way home I stopped to have a good look at my thirty 
acres of wheat on gyro-tilled land. I am very much afraid that half 
that field has gone. On the lower end where it was sheltered from 
the wind, the plant is good, but on the upper portion most of it seems 
to ha\e vanished with the snow. I suppose that it was those two or 
three days of severe frost before the snow fell which are responsible 
for the damage. Until then the wheal had been revelling in abnormally 
mild weather, and nc\er had a chance to become acclimatized to frost, 
so ih.il sudden lowering of temperature just before Christmas pul paid 
to a lot of it. 

Since then I ha\e noticed similar cases in the surrounding district. 
In the valleys the wheat looks fine, but on the unsheltered hills there 
seems iiardly enough plant left for a crop. However, one of my old 
Wiltshire friends tells me to have faith, and that by April 1 shall be 
surprised at the transformation scene. 1 doubt it. 


XXV 

Once again I find myself on the side of a very unpopular minority. 
Ouilc frankly. I am against the practice of holidays with pay. not because 
I do not want people to have holidays, but because I think this method 
to be wrong in principle. In my view, holidays, no maUer what ones 
station in life may be. are luxuries, and should be considered as such. 
Whit I mean is that cvervbody should take what holidays he or she 
can alTord, an opinion which, of course, is coloured by the fact that 
such have been the only holidays which have ever come my way. 

Let me put a hypothetical case. A earns £264 per annum, paid 
in t.A=Ke monlhly payments of £22 each and .s f 
holiday in each year at full pay. B ,s paid at the rate of ‘24 per month 
compelled to take a month's holiday and to lose one month s pay. The 
financial and holiday results per annum are tdcni.cal each ca«, 
hi-f the difference is that B realises that his holiday has cost him t-4, 
r^f'af whlc^ m^t make him value both his holtthay and his p a. thetr 
proper worth, and must therefore tend to make him a higher tjpe man 

’'’“"ifcre it should be noted that neither A 

to give him a free joint once a >ear, but expects to obtain only the 
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goods which he orders and pays for. The compulsion to take an annual 
holiday in Bs case may savoui of tyranny, but is necessary to counter 
the aigument that if B knew he had to lose pay during holidays he 
would not take any and thereby become less cnicient at his job. 

To my mind there is no question that B’s method of pay and 
holidays is the better one, but I cannot see it becoming practical politics 
for many years to come. Meantime, while the accepted method of 
holidays for wage-earners remains on the holidays with full pay basis 
1 cannot sec any reason for farmers trying to withhold this boon from’ 
such .1 worth-while employee as the British agricultural labourer. For 
some years now on this farm we have managed to work in a week’s 
holiday in rotation for everybody, a. practice which I am convinced has 
had nothing but a beneficial effect on the farm as a whole 

To those who might retort that my income is nol'solely derived 
from farming I would suggest that farming in this country will never 
find prosperity or good-qiiality labour ’oy stinting its employees. 1 well 
know that for some time now a considerable proportion of farm wages 
have been paid out of farming capital, but I would stress that Lr 

iXTriefis "Tn"’ fo'TS with town 

piobably a legacy handed down from the luingry forties, but it is never, 
llicicss true that a considerable number of townsfolk— farminn’^ n i «• i 
ru e.s SUI. look „po„ Brit.h farmerV^rp^tcen 
lObs . te consumer and tyrannizes over and sweats his empio c- Tl.“ 

liev P'”"* "'»> "oZ y' owns! 




one t^JoungZ I'is.'unlj'rwem;" 

the headings of sport and pleasure- hu* Ih Perhaps come under 

years of discretion andlsappointnter, f ^ome to 

another job of work. The ^allv party of ha Z T" '""''y 

root keepers, and a ,„„d or 
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definitely it is not the best nor the cheapest way to reduce the rabbit 
population by means of ferrets. 

The proportion of biirro’.vs where even as many as two guns are 
ncce>sary for elftcicncy is very small, and generally speaking one gun 
is li-e best method. For one thing this means no talking, and for another 
much better shooting, for the aserage rabbit gives little time to wait 
for guests to ha\e the first shot. When you do wait for the sake of 
good manners, more often than not the rabbit gets hit behind, and 
subsequently has to be dug out. 

f or some years now 1 have found the best ferreting team to be 
three loose ferrets, one good line ferret, halt a dozen purse nets, one 
man with a spade, and another with a gun. One loose ferret is care- 
fully and quietly put into a burrow, while the gun stands quietly down- 
wind. When the bolting rabbits come to an end. the gun creeps on 
to the next burrow with another loose ferret, leaving the spade and nets 
to tidy up behind him. and pick up the loose ferret. A bit of bread 
and cheese in one's pocket, which can be eaten without stopping the 
work, is all the extra equipment that is needed to produce a good bag. 

hi this fashion I have often come home with over fifty rabbits 
as a result of a day’s work, .ind once, single-handed and doing my own 
digging, I mustered thirty-seven. I do not suggest that these are record i 
bags for one gun, but I do suggest that they beat the bag per gun of 
most ferreting parlies. 


XXVII 

During recent years British farmers have been suffering steadily 
increasing losses from theft. Poultry and sheep seem to be the most 
attractive booty to the thief, but just recently I have come acros.s cases ^ 
of pigs and harness being stolen from farms in my own district, lhal " 
this increase in thievery is due to the coming of the motor-car is beyond 
question, but to use a car as a means of stealing cart-horse harness 
savours of adding insult to injury. Presumably the police will soon put \ 
a stop to this practice, but its recent increase bids fair to have an effect ^ 
on rural liousing. 

1 learned this while yarning to a neighbour this evening. He farms 
about four hundred acres, and specializes on two things— eggs and milk, 
both being produced by outdoor methods, folding poultry houses and 
bail dairying. He is a curious bird, in that every now and again he 
conceives some crack-brained idea — at least, crack-brained to his farminjF 
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friends when (hey first hear of i(-bm which in di,c time is copied by 
quite a number of them after the originator has proved its usefulness. 
On this occasion he excelled liimsclf. 

.“"T where 

upon he sard firmly that in many cases caravans would be of more use 

mnfmTv* In support he insisted that the land 

farmho ' n ftom the windows of his 

farmhouse and cottages was for this reason worth twice as much ne 
acre as the land which was out of sight. 

Lip 10 a point this difference in value must be admitted tor the 
pr^aril’y'' rsTinnose 'b'*" "" 

afops, ^'ut oneTnL'’;“r;cat:^^;rnd^T:;:as'rr.‘:, 

how taor'rl'peats''i‘tsch ''"ro ''''' 

ssiiitips 


XXVlfl 

it “e/:^ - 

III other words ability to produce crain (lenJ''H 

stock population. At lone last eLn ..I f adequate li\c- 

inainly live-stock farmers in this country hX 

growing depends on slock farm'nr^hZ 

that It IS necessary in the national intcrcsi in readily concede 

our farms should regularly grow a proportion nf'^ 
an adequate staff of trained men and necessary 
nucessdy artsc suddenly to expand onr sralnrerTa™^:?,':;: 
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depeivj in AOry great measure— 1 was tempted to write almost entirely— 
on the number of farm live-stock which those same acres will carry. 
Secondh. that unless the business of live-stock farming in this country, 
with Its manifold attendant worries, is made profitably attractive, farmers 
won't do it; thereby reducing the defence value of our agricultural land. 

A lifetime of farming in this country has convinced me that the 
coircet approach to most rural problems is the oblique rather than the 
direct. For instance, when an M.F.H. wants the keeper of a keen 
shooting nun to provide a sufiiciency of fo.vcs in the coverts under his 
coiitio), does he ask directly for such a favour? Not he. During 
bluebell time he drives through the wood with his family, and acci- 
dentallv on purpose meets the keeper. He then proceeds to talk pheasants 
hard aivl continuously. In fact his whole conversation seems to show 
that phc.isants are his life's study, and that foxes have no place in it 
whatsoever. After a sulliciency of this sort of thing, in sheer despcia- 
iion the keeper will volunteer that in addition to providing his employer 
with a plethora of pheasants he will personally see to it that a straight- 
necked fox will be found in his coverts the following winter. Whereupon 
the M.F.H departs, having achieved his object without once men- 
tioning It. 

It is the same with this business of ensuring the maximum gram- 
growing canabililies of our agricultural land. To grow the 
amount of cereals during peace must mean a greatly 
during war. But to innsl on a wcll-slockcd flourishing 
during peace would be to provide a welcome credit account of soi 
fertility on which the nation could draw heavily in terms of cereal crop- 
!n time o? need. This very necessary stale of thing.s will come 'o pas 
only when live-stock farming is made sufficiently attractive to 

engaged in it. 


XXIX 

On’ result of the rapidlv increasing mechanization of our farming 

"'.‘.“S a“”4\.S":pV,'!r .srir'i. 

1 'have heard it si.ggcslcd that the introduction “f 
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farming is largely live-stock, which means that there is no tendency to 
lay off men during the winter months; and, even in an arable district, I 
hardly think that such is a general practice. 

But there is no shadow of doubt that mechanization in fanning 
and the heavy industries during the last few years has meant a diminu- 
tion of labour employed. All o\er the world this has happened, and 
has been accompanied by a great increase in the number of people 
employed in manufacturing and sersices. Yet this drop in farm-workers 
has, in most countries, meant an increased volume of agricultural 
production. 

This, apparently, is one of the great difficulties to be overcome in 
settling the present refugee problem. 1 he old idea that refugees could 
all become farmers is absurd, as in a modern community only 8 per 
cent, arc required to produce the necessary agricultural produce for all. 
Moreover, if search were made for the least remunerative and most 
fluctuating business in the whole world, the choice would be bound to 
fall upon agriculture. 

Crop farming in the future will, no doubt, soon become a whole-time 
job for a few mechanics, aided by gangs of casual labour at certain 
rush periods. Live-stock, then, would seem to be the last stronghold of 
the farm-worker. It will be difficult to mechanize the lambing-pen. and 
it should never be forgotten that the tractor exhaust without muck soon 
spells soil e.xhaustion. 


XXX 


To any farmer the proposal to put unemployed townsfolk on to 
the land raises two questions. Firstly, is it fair to use the land in this 
fashion, as a receptacle for people who arc surplus to town require- 
ments.^ Secondly, will such people be able to make a success of life in 
such an unfamiliar setting? 


Here IS how the countryman looks at the first query. He realizes 
that farming is run like all other businesses in this country, under the 
capitalist system, and, moreover, that during recent years it has been 
hard put to it to find a profitable market for its produce. Consequently 
he argues like this: "If the State finances the work of a lot more people 
m farming there will bound to be increased production from the land 
as a result. This will still further depress the prices which I receive 

"onie and run small holdings 
with State capital to compete with me, who has invested my own capital 
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in farming? Until the State sees fit to make my business prosperous 
1 m blovvcd if I want the State to finance my competitors.” 

And there you have the reason, and, 1 think, a just reason, svhy 
farming-folk generally look with disfavour and even animosity on any 
Stale schemes to put unemployed townsfolk on the land. The only way 
in which that can be remo\cd is for the Slate first to guarantee a profit- 
able market for a greatly increased home production. Then there would 
be no need for schemes to put people on the land; instead there would 
most likely need to be a scheme to keep them away. 

However, now that the nation generally has waked up to the fact 
that its home farming may any day be called upon to plav its part as 
the fourth line of defence, it looks as though increased production liom 
our farming acres may be worth the producer's while. If such comes 
to pass the countryman’s natural objection to schemes for financing 
more food-producers will largely disappear. Under such conditions 
uhat proportion of unemployed townsfolk will be able to make a success 
of life in such an unfamiliar setting? Here I can say with confidence 
'•A far greater proportion than most people imagine, I know tnai 
duriiv’ recent years we ha\e become largely a nation of town-dwellers, 
but we are still a nation of country-lovers. It is in the 
that the key to success in rural life is to be found. Land is not > 
something material to be exploited for man's benefit. It is ali\'e a 
mistress to be both served and loved, a mother who is anxious to cherish 
anf ward her children. Two essential things the new-comer to the 
country-side must be willing to admit. Firstly, that he is a tyro, and 
therefore in the beginning of his career not worth very^ m^uch. The 
factory- or ofiicc-workcr would laugh If it were suggested ^^a a fa m- 
worker could do his job at a minute’s notice. For their information 

:ulr a ?e:...ce co,.a., 

m 1-cVnTesseral ncU ^07' mmt be prepared, either 

as ra^ rr^af. Voider or farnr-wor.oan, to reNn.-Mn-e measure 

the rLTlhe met important thing of all. No 

matter whether you be large farmer small existence all the 
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It is loo much to ask of the land. But ,f the unemployed lounsnian is 
uiiling to say good-bye to some lamiliar loun dciighls in eschance for 

and enjoy his new life. 

( J- a London t\pc\vii(er mechanic leave town at the aec 

of thirty, and go with his wife and children to a farm cottage in Wesses 
In SIX months he was a lirst-dass da.rynnn. and I know that hrhVs 

brthriU? . the pasement ,oss of 

1 d the rabbit burrow. A young city accountant learned or. nn l.nm’ 

I I milking machine and to milk sixty ecus lu.c' 

|I..ly with the help of a boy of fourteen. Again, he w. s content 

0 ^ l?vYno^ hr"' hounds on loo 

or in trying to hit pigeons on the wine. 

has irofo” sa^frankir Ilv ‘t .i,';;"® «-'ml,y.sidc 

must and will fail rn.sf;,t n-i V ' " couiurv 

ihe hesf a„d'"„i;‘isth;:b'ca:::r,b:m 
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spells lambing-dTO to 'ibc majlu'ily 'he wcaihcr, si, II 

written heroes— who keen a H.nmvhir 'r P'^'^haps I should ha\c 

was undoubtedly the reas^i ssh\ d^rin^ 

morning, I asked a neighbour what sort 0^1^^ 

lanibing-pens of 1939. To mv -rcu snisi’.! ^ happening m the 

me that up to date things had been ..0 ^ . ^ informed 

invited me to come do^n one d^v .fnTse'\ 

that was not to be missed ,>.hVn, A chance hke 

Hampsire Down world. ' ' ^ household word in the 

Chool' mrot.!r:ir.\ut’mhcr aiga'^emern 

«ay for weeks was .be following Sunday. 
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the wood that morning for some silt or seven miles and meet him 
somewhere near the fold. 

Of course. 1 should have known better than to set out on a horse 
this morning, for I had seen the red sky. and knew well what it foretold. 
But I had just spent two days in town, and my liver needed a good 
shake so I stuck to my original plan, and rode off soon after - 

and like a fool, without a mackintosh. When 1 was too far on my 
journey to make it worth while to turn back the ram started, so 
bListled\lon-’ the ox-dro\e. hoping that 1 should be able to borrow 
CO of some kind at the other end. The -in Sot worse and ^ se 

s^I was very relieved to see my friend's car when 1 rode out mto the 

open country at the top of his farm. 

By this lime the ruin was fairly pelting down, so I put my horse 

in the field buddings, .and sought sanctuary w,th „ "o J 

and a spaniel inside the car. We drove westwards along the inain roau 

folk ‘wonld have thought that particular setting a rather queer one or 

'"™:r.ownon.heca.^d.^^^-V.- 

leading shows. >"'1'""" tfi their way into far-off countries 

rimpoics"'.’ ^a^'lnSd^Mt' kept ^a purc-hred dock of H.ampshires^ 

, have never been to Cliile, -d so for the life of me 1 could no. 

•isualize that flock overseas. I d ,h ' Vow roots? 

.icy hud. a Wiltshire lannhing-pen ^'d ‘hey 8 ^ 

Was the shepherd imported , V"? 'ind. and 

new language, and leaching the '» W,m„ m perhaps, a -Sp.anish or 

If not, how did our Whilshirc sh P Ihc^more fascinating the 

Chilean shepherd? The more P d business in hand by a 

problem -.cemed, but I was soon r.call-d to ne 

remark from my host that the ram was not quite 
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left his lady to her knitting, and plodded ofT dounhill across a field of 
winter barley. 

The pen just below was evidently a good (wo mile-, from the farm 
buildings, but, as my companion said, "If you don't told sheep and 
make some dung on this thin top land, well, you just can't giou any- 
thing." There was no doubt that this was a case of (■Kinririitid (hnet. 
not sfuhos, but a wise countryman 

As we neared the pen I recollected that it was over laenty years 
since I had had any intimate dealings with Hamp^hlrc Downs, and I 
felt rather afraid that I might be weighed in the shepherd'-, h.ihmcc and 
found wanting. Hampshire Down shepherds do not sulfci fools any too 
gladly. However, my friend informed me that the hc.id shepherd liad 
many years ago been shepherd for one of my immediate neighbours, 
so I plucked up my courage for the ordeal to come. 

Now a farmer may, like me, have given up sheep for twenty years, 
but if he has once lambed down a Hampshire Down lloek. the moment 
he puts his foot into a lambing-pcn it all comes back. The smell of 
the sheep, the feel of the litter under one's feet, the coops filled vsitli 
the latest arrivals, the early lambs and their mothers out forward, the 
creeps whereby the lambs get access to something special in the way 
of food, the steady, well-planned, unhurried haste cserywhcrc, and. of 
course, the rain. 


This particular lambing-pcn must have covered nearly two acres, 
for, having to deal with a ram-breeding flock of over .six hundred ewes 
in many sections, ample space was essential. The two-tccthcd ewes 
and their lambs were in one lot. the twins in another, and the ram 
Iambs had their special fold, which meant that the ewe lambs occupied 
yet another. In addition there were small folds for each lot to hold 
the young lambs and their mothers for a few days after being ‘turned 
out of coop until they were ready to join the main body. 

I did not think that the head shepherd would remember me but 
when 1 suggested this, he said, "Ees I do. Over on 'tolher hill a while 
back.” So for old acquaintance’ sake he made me free of his lambing- 
pen, showed me everything, and bore my, I hope, knowledgeable remarks 
without any obvious scorn. For which courtesy I was very grateful, 
and spoke my thanks aloud. He is now wearing to seventy, but still 
does his e\'cry other twenty-four hours’ duty in the pen. 


firstly, tnat this 


But there was no doubt whatsoever of two things. 

nock still keeps true to type. Mothers and lambs were, to my 
untutored eyes, as alike as peas in a pod, and the good coats which I 
remembered when buying rams from my friend s late father some 
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Iwenly-five years ago were still everywhere in evidence. Secondly, that 
lambing luck was good. \ery good. About four hundred ewes had 
lambed, and twins were already over the ninety mark. Moreover. e\en 
I could see that the lambs were healthy and doing well. Which is 
surprising considering that I should doubt whether their mothers c\er 
had a dry back this year. 

Before I said good-bye I had not only thanked both the shepherd 
and his employer for a most enjoyable morning in spite of the rain, 
but also complimented the latter on two things — a pedigree lambing- 
Hock in lip-top condition, and a cheerful shepherd in charge of them. 
The latter is very rare. 
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I MUST confess that at the moment I am a triHe disappointed with some 
of my friends and neighbours. To-day, the last day of Jannaiy to he 
. e.xact, was so lovely that I went for a long lazy ride over my 
and the surioiinding country-side, and without exception cverybods I 
met remarked on the glory of the morning, and added. “It's just like 
spring." Being Wiltshire born most of tlicni said “jist ' instead ul 
‘“just." and the majority made gloomy prophecies to the effect that later 
on we should suffer for such unseasonable wc.ilher. 

I prefer the dialect tendering, and I have no cause to doubt the 
truth of their pessimistic forccisls, but I do deprecate the suggestion 
that spring must come at a certain date in the m.m-madc calendar. Just 
when, forsooth, is spring, or. perhaps more giammatically. when should 
spring be? True, my cncycloptedia informs me that in iIicnc parts spiiny 
arrives with the vernal equinox, about March 2t)tli, and gives place to 
summer at the solstice on June 21st. Such rigid boundaries ma> be 
all very well for townsfolk, but surely those of us who live year after 
year in intimate contact with the bounty of the four seasons should 
know that spring comes sometimes early and sometimes late, sometimes 
for a short visit and sometimes for a long .,tay. Wc, of all people 
should have said to-day, not, “It’s jist like spring," but, "Nice to erect 
spring again, isn’t it?" ^ 


on my farm we dated spring by the appearance of Tubby 
Bell, a local worthy who had reached his aloited span several years ago, 
and who, for thirty years or so, was to me and my neighbours the herald 
of spring. As I absorbed the legend in my boyhood, one winter Tubby 
was taken lU a serious calamity for a working man in the days when 
there was no health insurance money to keep the pot boiling. However 
the bounty of his employer and the kindness and charity of friend^ 
and wel meaning neighbours enabled Tubby to enjoy his illness tre- 

existence he became 

S woT On*! to local gossip. less inclined 

to work. One or two harsh critics near by swore that there was nmhina 

Stayed warm and cosy m the innermost fastnesses of his thatched 
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cottage all the winter. Then, one fine day in the spring. Tubby sud- 
denly appeared! at the door of his cottage, and sat on a chair blinking 
at the warm sunshine. .Spring had bioughi on convalescence. 

All througli the summer Tubby's health improved slowly, but not 
sullicienlly to warrant his returning to work. Why should he work, 
and perhaps do some other poor fellow out of a job, when from divers 
charitable sources sutlicicni maintenance was forthcoming? But when 
in early October winter first blew his frosty breath on the little windows 
of his house. Tubby had a relapse, and retired indoors to bed. For 
months he hibernated, and not until spring returned once more to 
gladden the countiy-side did Tubbs appear in bis chair at the door of 
his cottage. 

This procedure became a legend as the years passed, and I can 
remember is a schoolboy hearing the head dairyman shout to his mate 
across the yard. “Bill, spring's come, zno. Tubby's out” For twenty 
>cars or so wc left it to Tubby to tell us when spring had really 
arrived, and never once did he give us false information. He was not 
concerned with ofiicial dales. His first appearance might be as early 
as February or delayed until May. Not until the world had been warmed 
to suit one of his delicate constitution did he venture forth. Poor Tubby! 
Somehow I liked him, and after a few years even those stern critics of 
laziness, his fellow working men. began to appreciate his qualities, and 
perhaps to admire his marvellous feat of living in comfort without either 
work, wealth, or worry. 

Now he has left us I am sorry to find that my neighbours arc 
dating spring by the calendar which is printed in town. 1 refuse to 
copy them, and shall continue to look out for spring as soon as Christmas 
IS over. What matter if her early visits arc but short ones, and that 
although she was here this morning to-morrow may see winter ruling 
the country-side once again? To-day spring greeted me on the downs 
and in the valley. To-day spring hutched out gnats around my head. 
To-day spring warmed the back of my neck. Sulficient for to-day was 
the goodness thereof. 


11 

Provided one writes with a pencil and therefore must be louvhing 
wood it seems safe to set down that at the moment the country seems 
IQ be freed of that dread scourge, foot-and-mouth disease. This then 
is surely a, fitting lime to estimate the harmful effect of that calamity 
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upon farming in this country: for. when the disease is raging all aroun.l 
one's farm, the attendant worry and uncerUinly nuist warp oiie's 
judgment. 

Thanks be. I h.avc never had an Oi.lbicak of foot-and-nunitii disc.i-.e 
on my own farm. but. in common with my ircighboiii s, 1 ha\c siifVcte.l 
considerable financial loss from this plague. OnU real counlrsfolk c.tn 
know just how svidespread tiial loss cun be during a serious oiilbrc ik. 
The farmers who witness the hc.articndinc sigiit of tlicir live-stock I'cuig 
burnt do. at any rale, receive sonte cash compensation, but their neigh- 
bours who escape the actual disease must bear the whole of the cou'c- 
qucnlial loss themselves. In a stricken district no one escapes. 1 armc n, 
dealers, drovers, hauliers, auctioneers, farm•wolkc^^, hunting b'tk, 
keepers, riding-school proprietors, dog-breeders, retail tradesmen, the 
list is endless. The complicated jigsaw pu'/lc of rural life has be.'n 
ruthlessly disturbed almost every piece is out of place, with some, 
perhaps, lost for ever. 

Farming of any kind must mean an annual quota of both woik 
and worry, but during recent years the load ot Iho live-stock farinci 
has been greatly increased, while that ol the crop farmci has bc.;i 
considerably lightened, mainly by mccivmi/.ation. In the matter of 
work, apart from short rush periods, mainly at seed-time and harvc't, 
the latter and his men cun live almost a town life as rcg.irds hoii. .. 
Very certainly, from Saturday midday until Monday morning can be 
reckoned with some certainty as leisure. In otlier words no longer need 
the carter clean and teed his team both weekdavs and Siindavs; instcid 
the tractor under its tarpaulin sleeps the week-end unattended, what i.nvc 
its attendant rubs shoulders in cinema or football field on equal terms 
with the tow.n worker. But live-stock, especially dairy farming, vhH 
means in the main a seven-day week lor both master and man. whole- 
hearted co-operation on both sides rarely managing a regular half-d 'V 
off for those engaged in it. 

But it is when one considers the worry attached to the diiTcient 
businesses that the scales seem to be so heavily weighted against the 
live-stock folk. Worries connected with climate and prices .ire common 
to, and press equally upon both types of farming, but in addition to 
these the live-stock men have a far greater .imount of those connccicvl 
with oflicial regulations of all kinds. That these arc necessary in the 
interests of hygiene and public health goes without saving, but for som-' 
lime now their burden has been so large and the profit from the husincsi 
so small that hundreds of live-stock men hive been thinking that th.' 
game is not longer worth the candle. 
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A visitation of foot-and-mouth disease is very often the last straw 
which decides a dairy farmer to be quit of the eternal worries of that 
branch of farming. And who can blame him? His farm is largely 
grass, and in good stead fiom years of live-stock farming. Mechanical 
equipment makes the change-over from grass to arable fairly easy. 
Why not grow a lot of grain for a few years on every possible acre, 
keeping a few dry cattle on the land which is too low-lying for the 
plough? Judicious handling, good cultivation, adequate dressings of 
artificial manures coupled with occasional summer-fallows and green 
manuring, would enaole him to keep going quite happily for say ten 
years. An easier life, unquestionably. Afterwards, when the bank 
account of soil fertility has become dangerously low, what then? Oh, 
who cares? In ten years' time world civilization may have gone up 
the spout of war, pestilence, and famine. And anyway, the average age 
of most men farming in their own right to-day must be fifty. When 
they arc sixty the job will be getting much nearer to being somebody 
clse's worry. 

It is ea.sy for some critics to say. ‘‘What weak-kneed fellows such 
farmers must be. to change tlieir style of farming just because of one 
unfortunate winter." Such folk have no conception of the loss which 
foot-and-mouth can bring to farmers in an infected area. Those who 
do not get the disease in their flocks and herds are unable to buy and 
sell stock, and so their whole business is soon hopelessly out of gear; 
while those who do gpt it lose the whole of the gross income from their 
live-stock farming maybe for several months. 


The lot of the dairy farmer whose cows arc killed and burnt is 
a very sad one. Granted, he is paid a fair market price for his herd, 
but what of the income from his farm? That welcome milk cheque 
does not appear with his letters on the twenty-second of each month, 
but most of his farming expenses carry on as before. His hay can 
neither be fed nor sold. His stock of roots must stay and spoil. No 
loniicr is he a welcome visitor on his neighbour's farm, but a pariah. Is 
it to be wondered that he is tempted to be quit of a type of farming 
which is subject to such financial shocks? 

That I think is the most serious national danger from foot-and- 
mouth d.;ease: that when lime does put the rural puzzle ^og^'hor again 
it is found to be rearranged with fewer ive-stock pieces. Which ot 
course means that soon the fertility of our farming land will be 
and its defence value reduced. To prevent such a calarn.ty ^ 

to-day to bo a national problem, for the departure of live-stock means 

the coming of the dc’^ert. 
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Another trouble which a reduction in livc-slock farming after an 
. outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease brings is the upset to the farm- 

P workers. Shepherds seem to sulTtr the greatest hardship Most 

dairymen and pigmen are men with ilcsible minds, who can turn Ihcii 
hands to any job and like it, but usually t!ie out-of-work shepherd is 
not such a handyman. The head shepherd ot a hurdled flock Wits 
always, when I had any intimate dealings with him. a law unto himself. 
In his eyes the farm was run by others, rather badly perhaps, but solely 
or at least mainly for the comfort and well-being of his sheep. I hai 
the said sheep were the property of his employer was cntucly beside 
the mark. For all practical purposes they belonged lo the shepheui, 
and his wrath was visited on all and sundry who failed lo sla\e for 
them sufiiciently hardly. 

Somehow 1 cannot see the hc.id shepherd turned into a carter or 
hedger, and I doubt whether he would even make a scry good tractor 
driver. The best of his proper work was usually done in a contem- 
plative fashion, if not in a tranquil frame of mind; lor even when ail 
was well with the sheep woild his temper was ever the reverse of sunny. 

When the inhabitants of his little hurdled world have perished in 
the hoiocaust of foot-and-mouth disease regulations, the shepherd is a 
tragic, pitiable figure. I have seen him, bereft of his sheep, a veritable 
Wesse.K Ishmacl. mourning on the downs as perchance he snares rabbits 
or digs post-holes. And I have felt deeply sorry for him. It may be 
difticult to love either cows or pigs, but ail the shepherds of my memory 
have loved their sheep, as witness this true story. 

An old shepherd was walking home one evening in company with 
a farm-labourer friend. The couple had plodded half a mile or so 
downhill towards the village, when the old man slopped and said. “I 
forgot to say good night to ’em. I maun goo back.” His companion 
laughed at him, and walked on homewards. But the old shepherd 
\ toiled back up the hill to the fold, where he leaned over the hurdles 
and said. “Good night, sheep. Good night to ’cc.” 

Ajery modern damsel to whom I told this described the tale as 

being “so twee,” whatever that may mean. It occurs lo me that some 

*■ people might laugh at it. But when I first heard it I found myself verv 
near to tears. 


m 

'vas dining in town last night and my neighbour at table sitd- 
aeniy asked me whether standing grain. in this country would burn. 
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Memory immediately carried me back some thirty-odd years to the 
sight ot a large field of standing barley in South Wiltshire, which I 
had watched burning fiercely during niy boyhood. I could still remem- 
ber the crackle of it, and the sight of the scorched cars left broadcast 
on the blackened land after the fire had passed. So 1 said that 
'landing barley would burn, but that I doubted whether standing wheat 
or oats would do so. as those cereals were usually cut in much greener 
state than barley, a crop which was left standing until it was dead ripe. 

Then, of course, 1 asked the reason for his question, only to learn 
that there seems to be no limit to the possibilities of scientific frightful- 
ness in warfare. Apparently the scientist has now produced some 
incendiary chemical which will set fire to anything, and the latest idea 
is to spray a whole country-side with this stitfT by means of aeroplanes. 
In a drier climate than this, and especially in a country where the 
forests arc mainly composed of conifers, gisen a good start to the fire 
an^i a good brec/.e and a whole counir\ sidc would soon be aflame. 

The thoughts of such a happening makes me feel a trifle sick. I 
have lived with my neighboui-s in Western Canada in hourly dread of 
the prairie fire for weeks on end, and experienced the helpless terror 
of mankind when this menace sweeps the country-side at racing pace. 
I can remember the frantic ploughing which was done in attempts to 
steer a prairie fire into a cross-ro.tds whore it might be stopped for 
lack of fuel, and the fireguards which were ploughed every August 
around the barns and homesteads. Therefore to me the possibility 
of such warfare is especially horrible Still, if it be possible lor an 
enemy to set a whole country-side on fire at will surely war must 
finish, for who would entertain such a calamity? No matter how 
clever the scientist may be, J. a coun(i\man. tell him that (here is a 
higher power than mankind, and ihat if nrm decides wanloni> to destroy 
wholesale the bounty of the good earth, the day may come when 
that bounty will no longer be forthcoming. That modern man is cicser 
enough to do this horrible thing I have no doubt, but I am hoping 
that he will never be silly— no, wicked— enough to do it. 


IV 

How true it is that opinions differ according to the point of view, 
and how wide is that difference between the townsmans and country- 
mans estimate of the attractions and advantages of the settings of 
their daily life. Of the two the countr\man is perhaps the more self- 
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satisfied, but 1 miM confess ih..t I think ho has good reason. I or 
instance, I once had occa'-ion to <lo a job of woik one in 

London, one which made it posable for me to do a da^'s v.ork in 
Wiltshire before leaving lv)r town m itic afternoon. 1 ueni sti.iielu 
from Waterloo to the scene ot action, .,r.d ilid not return i<> nv. club 
until .'ificr midniglit. 

Nc\[ niorniiig at breakla-'t a lov.n fiicnd greeted me \M;!t "lli lln. 
farmer! Didn't see \ou vc'iLid.iv." 

I explained that I had net tome n (o the vliih until late an.i then 
my friend as.kco me how long I proposed (o stay in town. W iieii I 
informed him that as soon a^ I had linislied breakfast 1 intended to 
catch the eleven o'clock (rain fu'm W.iteiioo he was am.iyed, 

"Whit s the good of coming up for so short a time? ' be .lAkcd. 
“Why, now you arc up here, don't >oii seize the chance to slay .ind 
have some fun. " 

“Because I prcici my fun in the country-side." I told him. ‘1 
don't mind earning money in London, but 1 prefer to enjoy my ill- 
gotten gains in the countiy.” 

Which, although my friend seemed to disbelieve me. is ipiitc true, 

London is where the money is. and by a curious wliim ol late 1 am 

now lortiinate enough lo be .iblc to extract a iitlle ol it in icluin for 

doing occ.asionaI lecturing, .ind broadcasting jobs. Apart jrom woi!., 

if I have to do so. I can manage to amuse my^ell in London, f u- .i 

short time, thice days being my limit. After (hat I just must uct home 

somehow, when my pleasure at «o doing is the most gcinimc (h.ne 

about me. Just why my friend should have issumcd my rural exist' 

cnee to be so dull that I must ever be craving the excitements of town 

1 cannot make out. To me country life is packed full of excitements 

and interests and, even if 1 had no work to do. 1 am certain ih.it no 

ecK would be long enough for me to enjoy the many intcrcsiuv^ ihines 

^hich the country-side would provide for my delight. Here ai'e some 
cx.impfcs. 

acting, as the police pul i!, on information icccivcd 
vvJ lime last November a babv otter 

sh> vt, "lolhcr had been disturbed by a car during the night while 
^hc was transporting her family across the road. 

of the local oltcr- 

pa ncV“' '"'5nilc care and 
10 ,a,sc the animal on the botllc. Result, to-day in a spacious 
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poll near the house is a gay little animal, over two feet long from 
its nose to the tip of its rudder. 

It frolics like a kitten, answers to its name, “Kicker," dives and 
plays in a W'alcr-tank foi all the world like the polar bears at Whip- 
snade and cats fish with gusto. Sonic day, 1 understand, it will find 
a permanent home in a private zoo. 

Then there was the Wiltshire miflle-hunter, w'hom I helped with 
a broadcast the other day. He told me talcs of a country sport of 
which I vvas completely ignorant. Of dogs which could wind a truffle 
underground fifty yards from its hiding-place if the wind were right 
and the truffle ripe. That those same dogs, although so keen on 
hunting truffles, would entirely ignore any game or rabbits which they 
passed' during their work. That this wonderful behaviour on their 
part enabled him to obtain permission to hunt truffles in covers which 
were full of pheasants, and owned by the keenest of shooting-men. ^ 
During his truffle-hunting career he had become familiar with the 
country-side of eight counties, over most of which he had pMded 
on his feet in all sorts of weather. Years ago he was a familiar figure 
at many a country house in the West Country. Their inmates 
him in the sport, and afterwards purchased a bag . 

one time he was so well known that a letter addressed, Truffle Hunter 
Salisbury Plain.” was delivered to him in the ‘>rdinary way^ Which 
speaks well both for his fame and the efficiency of the Post Orlicc, _ 

But now. he told me, truffle-hunting in 
extinct. He himself is too infirm to do it. and the demand for Engl h 
truffles has died. But for the outbreak of the war ^ 
arranged to go to France to back his dogs against at the 

game I wish he had made the journey, as I am insular enough to 

r was Tncld^ntlfy.Tne of .he bes. broadcasters . have ever 
worked with! being entirely 

rvi? t:e:nit 

diflicult for the town mind, and deliberit y ^ ^ j ^as 

a London audience. Anywajk t. was use. 

recognized as such by both the puohc and Broadcasting no 
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Now for a final illustration of rural excitements, just a drive in 

the Muntry-side one fine spring morning, during which J went lo\- 

hunting by car. This is not my habit, but the meet was twelve good 

miles away, a hack which at my lime of life does rather lake the gili 

oflf the gingcr-brcad. Moreover, if further excuses for laziness are 

needed, my one horse had already done two days that week. Besides 

5>l0PPing in the house, people who, although coi-ni. v' 

at close quarters. Hospitalitv de- 
nianded that they should be considered. 

the ‘o •f’c iininiiMicd 

car dimK against one. I well remember a town friend stopping his 

^ eanic” was his greet- 

L vLd " M «nc. ’ 

repfy whatsoever 

occasion luck with with us.' After greetin- fnends 
aZ'n '« v.n o; ,hrl: 

the firs bl ^f "’Y' ” ‘ht draw. he.,r 

Within a hundiitT^'^’ leisurely away 

it the nacl u than it takes to wr.ie 

in EnSdVclmn"iir “ n--' ''tthts 

yards^fr™" thTlr/'T ^ abom a handred 

hoofs po°mi„‘ ' 'h", , "'^''"'"'ovablo. on its back wiih „s f„„r 

to it. g'^sve Vone m l '' ° ' ^'"PP"' *''' ""-'t 

companions. ^ ^ ^^cep trotted away to join its 

which rurariife^U crammed ®^tlmary everyday hapi)cnings with 
country life is dull Z ovcrfiovving. People who say that 

lhat they have never lived i^ ^ emphasizing to rural listeners the fact 



M^ct"oVC^iP Th '’ r corn-sowing may occur in Febru- 

'^heat, or barley rnr^e tt ch” 

sows or when L. ^ "O blotter what 

When one sows ,t. one factor in the spring sowing seems 
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to rcmA 11 constant— the east wind. During the last few days I have 
hcen w ondering whether modern invention has lightened the lot of the 
f irm-woike: so very much after all. Very certainly, on the Wiltshire 
hills the carter has had the laugh on the tractor driver. The walker, 
plodding along behind his team, could keep warm, while the rider 
shivered on his iron scat, no matter how- many cakc-bags covered him. 

However, one >oung farmer of my acquaintance has been going 
at full speed with a tractor and cultivator in spite of the cold. When 
I met him there was dust in the corners of his eyes and in his cars, 
and his cheeks were a burnished red from wind polish, but his eyes 
were as bright and eager as a robin's. He informed me that it was 
first-class weather for sweating noses, filing kites, and cultivating fallows; 
whereupon 1 suggested tlial the tractor which he was driving was man 
enough to pull a wider cultivator. 

•'Tiuit's just where you're wrong." he answered. "There's a bit 
of couch in this field, and I want to get it out. The faster a cultivator 
goes the belter its work. Just the opposite to a plough. That wants 
to go slow, not morc'n two and a half miles per hour at the outside 

"Oh. come." I argued. "Give us at least another mile per hour. 

else we'll be slower than horses." 

"Devil a bit." he retorted, "and it wouldn't matter if you were. 
Most of this bad tractor ploughing is because the ploughs going too 
f.ist. Never gvMs a chance to sit down. Much better to pull extra 
furrows in your lowest gear. But for cultivating, top gear every time. 


Cheerol" 

And his cultivator leaped away from me just as 
been pricked suddenly and shamefully from behind. 


though it had 


VI 

Having ploughed and pressed the portion of the wheatficld vvhich 
f-tilcd owin^ lo-scverc Irost and a sccd-bcd which was not firm 

sown "ho h.nd .0 whhc oaK .he pas, .veck wc ave bee 

lackhng the seven acres of rabbits' burrows and 5 “^ 
which the gyro-tilicr staggered last autumn During the vvintc 
nrinaged to find time to haul off the bushes and stumps, and some 
UK hSe nmts. but even then the field was m a very rough state 

A few days ago wc put a spring-tincd cultivator through it. P 
and iwT, round Ld round, and alhcerl and across. Result, some- 
thing \vhi;h looked a trifle more like a farm field, but one eari 
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second crop of flints. We caned lliesc off. and then with infinite patience 
Charlie coaxed a tractor and a two-furrow plough over the field. 

It was still too rough for the passage ol either a wheeled broad- 
cast or drill, so. after some persuasion on my part, two of my staiwails 
to-day condescended to try their prentice hands at broadcasting oats 
from a bucket. We all knew the risk they ucre taking, that uhen the 
oats came up the regularity or irregularity of the sowing would be plain 
lor all to see and criticize. 


Charlie followed their cITorts with the tractor and drags, and (iinillv 
with a heavy roller, and to-night thafs that for the time being The 
next )ob must be to slick up some rabbit netting around the field, 
liien, when the oats arc up green. \sc must broadcast some grass s“cds 
narrow them down, and wait patiently for Natuic-s pleasure Of 
course, the job won't pay-in fact, 1 dare not think of what it has covt 
faction ^ (iaie-but somehow it already jiclds me a curious sat.s- 


VH 

niuci?mn ^ t'lc age when a day's hunting is 

n uch more an opportunity to see the country-side than it is to exhVd 

is svarm ThcTait!r h'"'"' the weather 

fanes; 

side wirff 
and'i„q., red „te 1 was' 

was merely admir nl ht if ^ 1 I told him that I 

buiKh of Stirke I ?a 5 “pr'e,'," ua. "A niccieh 

roans." ’ ^®lours. Evidently the owner fancies 

"’'"S "“'‘d’.’" f:C asked. 

"as flve ld;'cd^o.';nd:5’':o,.7„7 “Tr'" T""' d'cre 

Which i, very (rue f ener n' capital wandej mg aboiil that lield. " 
cepUod of the amoin of . ’■ '“""sfolk have no con- 

fan!;77;'a"s;' '7 '“1 

farming, .dd ,o -haUl^s'^^; "S 
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ings, and the capital represented by the farming industry of Great 
Britairi totals. I understand, very nearly to twelve hundred million ^ 
pounds steiling. 

Which reminds me that at least once weekly during the last few 
months I have been addressing town audiences with the avowed purpose 
of instilling into them a sounder appreciation of the value and size of 
British farming. In this country, and more especially overseas, 1 have i 
invariably found that the majority of my listeners are apt either to 
forget or to ignore two things— fnstly. that Great Britain is a part of 
the British Empire, and. secondly, that its farming is larger than that 
of any overseas dominion. Here arc the actual figures in support of 
the latter contention: 


Canada 
Australia 
New Zealand 
United Kingdom 

ii:.s(.luJins prcxlucc. 


tAtuf of 

£187,000,000 
£ 1 50,000,000 
£39.000,000 
£249,000,000* 


1,110.000 

524.000 

142.000 

1.353,000 


To the many scornful town critics of British farming I would say. 
“Put that in your political pipe and smoke it. The home 
indt^tJy -hich yor, reckon of such little account Produces annua 
Sivtv-two million pounds more than the farming of any overseas country 

in the British Empire.” 

Of course, this huge farming output from such a ^omparatnely 

little country is not wholly produced from its 
part of it comes from feeding imported foods to live-stock. This. 

Itself, works in quite well with the Empire ‘^L^^BuMvhen one 

f irnicr to be a good customer of the overseas farmer. B I 

considers the employment figures, the t'o" Tmazing. 

our home farmmg as an employer of labour 

even lo farmers who have long thought sm 1 f “ f,„„, -4 

OUT farming here employed more people tha.^ Canada s. 


4 


f ^prs; "m^L of New 

~ n-u. .he^omp. .r P^ 
Sa^n' tps^Cani: pfr S ^a.h the figure of £IS4. But New 
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Zealand's farm-workers produce £274 per head, and Australia's £2X(). 
The latter I can account for, as the huge sheep ranches must mean a 
high production per man employed, but I had always imagined New 
Zealand's farming to be \cry much like ours. .Still, no country's farm- 
ing can be quite like ours, especially in the matter of variation of soil, 
methods, and stock. Only the other day, 1, a South Country dairy 
fanner, found myself about a hundred miles north of home in a com- 
pletely strange farming country. This wax the grazing country-side of 
Leicestershire, where dairy cows arc few, and beef is king. 

There 1 obtained a charming picture of the old-rtmc farming nf 
that district, or rather of its old-time mirkcling. Before the railway 
came along the beef of the Market Harborough neighbourhood went to 
Smithhcld on the hoof, roughly some eighty miles, l-'rom what 1 could 
find out the general practice was to dii\e the cattle a long way the 
first day to get them tired, and then to throw them and shoe them. 

How many days it took to get them to Smithfield 1 don't quite 
know, but I heard of one farmer, who used to drive his own fat beasts 
to London, while seated on a cob. and letting his clever dog do most 
of the droving. Then, as :oon as the beasts were safely penned at 
Smithfield he used to tell his dog to go home; whcrctipon the animal 
trotted off for Harborough all alone, always arriving home quite safely 
and eager for the next job of work. 

In that same district 1 was told great talcs of racing pigeons. These 
have never come my way. but I can see that to breed and race pigeons 
IS a possible sport for any one who possess the smallest of gardens to 
put a pigeon loft of sorts in. Apparently Che Midlands arc full of 
pigeon enthusiasts, both rich and poor, and 1 was told a talc o*" one 
wealthy financier which should make any horse-racing man ‘Iv . a 

L.*J pigeons, and brc i iii..ny 

uluabic winning birds. He and his gardener were once standing watch- 
ing soni^e racing birds returning home, when their owner remarked, 
Yes, they' re better than racehorses in one way. Nobody can inter- 
fere with them up in the sky.” 

How \eiy true! 


VIII 

How I wish that I could write a rural play, the reason bcinc ihi» 
1 am continually hearing remarks by countryfolk, which are w-cll tonh 
repeating, but which can never be written in th; first in'Lce by any 
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author. The other day an old-age pensioner was trying to tell ma 
that he did not altogether approve of a new-comer to his village, who 
had purchased the next-door cottage. 

“I tell ’ce wot ‘tis. 'Ee bain'l no good, an' I doan' like 'ini. 
'Coorse, I doan' goo zo fur as to wish 'im any 'arm. All I do wish 
be as 'cc’d git up in one o* they aeryoplanes, an' vly, an’ sly, an vly." 

The real quality of that remark is lost in the written version, but 
as I heard it the venom in the tone and the accompaniment of vicious 
sweeps of the old man’s hand to each “vly” left no doubt in my mind 
that he wanted his neighbour gone. 

Here, too, is a delightful instance of a word being used by a 
countryman both as a pronoun and a verb. Again the speaker was 
an old man, who w-as greatly incensed because a new-comer Jo liis 
xillace persisted in addressing him familiarly with the word thcc, 
Eventually the ancient's patience was exhausted, and in reproof he 
broke out with. “Ycr! Don't thee thee 1. ' Bad grammar, perhaps, 
but the meaning is surely very clear. 

On another occasion, during a very wet spring when my water? 
meadows were literally under water during March, and April entered 
the rural scene in floods of tears, I was moved to pour out much farm- 
ing venom concerning the wcuthcr. My listener, who was wearing to 
eighty agreed wholeheartedly, and capped my grumblings with, Av. 
an' I’teli 'ee wot 'tis. Ef it doan't zeen alter ycrabouts thic there 

cuckoo'll need to come awver web-vooted thease roun'. 

I defy any one to write lines of that quality. They must come 

straight fioni their natural sources. 


IX 


I have recently been lecturing in the North of England, and I m ^ 
cross I can forgive man for destroying country-side, but I ^ 

Jvc him for dirtying it. Up in Yorkshire ZZ 

miles from the industrial district before the bark *rees ebang^c^ 

from grimy black to natural green, before vvhitc-woollcd she p 

most of t‘je winter. 
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Blit in between the towns and underneath the murk they make the 
Yorkshireman faims, and usually farms well. His land seemed to be 
mostly under grass, and his farming mainly d iirying and poultry. Which 
is both obvious and yet queer. Obvious, ovsing to the large consuming 
market for milk and eggs in the town near by; yet queer, because one 
alw.iys imagines dairying in clean green meadows neai a stream rather 
than in such black country. 

1 don’t know where the traditional story of “Where arc you going 
to. my pretty maid?” first happened, but if that question had been asked 
on a wet winter day in the Leeds distiict of Y orkshire during recent 
years the answer would not have been, “I’m going a-milkmg." but 
anywhere out of this.” Yet I have it on good authority that the 
concentration of dairy cows in this area is greater than anywhere else 
in tngland. 

On my way home \ visited another grass district. Leicestershire, n 
clean sweet country-side of good feeding grass and of beef cattle In 
between (he rainstorms the sun shone, and the whole landscape showed 
such a bright green. I don’t know what such land is worth but bv 

Stock-carrying capacities a‘lot of it 
must Id at hfty shillings per acre, and perhaps more. One of the best 
d.stncls lies ,ust east of Market Harborough. for I was inlormcd that 
m choosing a feeding farm you must never lose sight of Langdon Church. 

! -dept one night in Market Harborough, and bv my bedside I 

found an old book containing such an interesting quotation that 1 copied 
It down 111 my note-book: ‘ 

''Three slender things that best support the ttorld: the slender 
slrc.,m of milk from a cow's drig into the pail; the slender blade of 

ol'T^rd ZLT 

.. • ■■"' - 

That ruling comes from the Tnuih of Irdmul dated thf> ni..,i 
century, and, m spite of all mankind’s boasted progress up to date it 
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For my sin^ 1 recci\c through the post a continuous stream of 
publications, each of wliich propounds a marvellous plan for the belter- 
men! of larminu in this country. To do them justice, all contain much 
that is both sensible and desirable: but 1 have yet to study any scheme 
which in my view has any chance of working successfully in practice, 
at least not until three or four more generations of Britons have farmed 
this island and consiimc(,l its produce. Quite frankly, nearly all these 
schemes would work adm.rably if this country and the whole world 
were inhabtted bv saints. But most of us arc far from being saints, 
and in spite of Ibc ocrMSlcnt yet slow progress of humanity towards 
that’ high estate, it will b; a long time before the majority achieve it. 
So while an increasing number of farmers, consumers, and legislators 
must should, and in actual fact do try their best to look forwards 
instead of backwards, they are forced to confine their plannings o 
those schemes which base a chance of working under present or immedi- 
ate future conditions. Even so l am convinced that always to sacrilicc 
principle to expediency is short-sighted policy. 

In consequence, I invariably Iry to study these piiblications fairly, 
and the other day 1 came across this sentence in one of them. 

"It is hoped that in twenty years* lime there will not be a single 
farmci 111 Impation of any holding exceeding 100 acres of average 

land.” 

Tak.ng the word ••average '• as it is used there to mean thjit 
,ains moofland, or rough grazing country will not >>7“ I'^’.te .ad 

a healthy and numcrons rural population. 
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pul a boy into one Is to condemn him to a lifetime of just missing the 
boat everyhow’. Tisn't a job for any lad possessed of sense and guts 
Ihe smallest unit for ordinary farming not market-gardening is now i 
thousand acres, and two thousand's still better." 

So there I am, stuck once more, for the dickens of it is that both 
these aigumcnls seem to be right ones. The full adsantages of modern 
science and invention can never be available for the small f.irm |-or 
inslance, take the cost of ploughing, pressing, and sowing grain I base 
seen this done in one operation by a crawler tractor hauling a com- 
bmed string of implements, and what is more 1 ha\c seen the cion 
Zk 7. u afterwards. The quality of the actual 

nckle ‘ 1 base seen from smaller 

It scerns to me that here is a rare pn^/lc for agricultural colleE''s 
?hlm 'i- also make 

mg world firmly convinced that the large holdin" is the onlv nnc<ihu 
«m„er. And ,hen ,hc que.^on of oa'pi.ai or ra.he^^l.r’tk ol d 

7? uh7hTh" majority to begin their farming career in a 

vw> which they are convinced is economically unsound ^ 

Of i<. 1 begin .0 query f^s b;;;f:r:: a; 

country can point to man after man tvho by doing a it r S n Jell 
iMhat capacity to begin small and grow lar-e not fxahnhte n , 

attain his just reward a sound I't' m^l be” ml’efK X 

certain men do make the small farm pas handsmwH h 

gna.^'’',‘‘oj'r"r:t"1mT":at' ' Th“”' """ 

bring greater efficiency and economy wouM h! . r might 

immber of countryfolk into the wage-earning clas^ Bv'" 

the small proprietor such folk, having no property^ ha?’*""”'"" h'"’ 
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and die therefore the more cadly slaved by catch phrases and political 
breejics ol every kind, h beats me why the Conservative Party has not 
slri\en uholchcartediy to enable a creater number of people to own a 
Iittic property. I'or when a men has nothing to conserve it is difficult 
lo see why he should vote Conscr\ative. 

Again, to lay down a hard and fast rule that no farmer shall occupy 
a greater holding than one hundred acres is to condemn all farmers 
lo perpetual peasantry. That a niimber of townsfolk want lo see this 
slate ot things come abotil 1 well know, but it must result in the best 
farming brains abandoning agriculture for town Industry. Does any 
one imagine for one moment that a man like Mr. A. J. Hosier would 
be content with the job of farming one hundred acres, or that it would 
be in the national interest for him to be so restricted? It would be 
just as sensible lo restrict Lord Nullield to managing a two-by-four 
garage. . 


XI 

This morninii came a letter which annoyed me on two counts. The 
writer first sugeesled that 1 did not -really farm," and then accusd 
me of farmmg^by unnatural methods because 1 milked my tows by 

machinery. 

Bless her heart, for the writer is a she. doesn't she know that it 
is unnatural for human beings to extract milk from the cow by any 
method, even unnaluial for them to drink it? Or that any armer like 
mvself who ‘really farms," has learned in the hard school of neces- 
sity that he must force the natural business of farming fo adapt itself 
lo supply the needs of a town civilization? Thus, although he knows 

that the natural bent of the hen is to lay eggs m the 'he 

veai he knows also that to make a profit from the clucking bi^rd he 
must make he-- lav all the year round, or rather most frequently during 
those months in the vcai when her natural habit would be to cease 
Zc so lo speak. Why? Simply because the townsman wants an 
n?his tea even in November. For years now the farmer has scorned 
I he cow which merely wished to perform its natural function by gising 
I ‘II ti He ploughs by mechanical iraclion, gasses 

unnatural thing to do. 
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Which reminds me of Ihe story of the agricultural expert, who, 
during a lecture on the correct management and feeding of dairy cattle, 
had been continuously interrupted by one member of his audience. 
When it came to question time this same individual rose to his feet, 
and argued liial most of the methods advocated by the lecturer were, 
in the speaker’s view, unnatural and therefore unsound. Here is the 
lecturers very apt reply. 

“Ol course modern farming methods are tinnatural, in very few 
things to-day arc human beings pctnulled to be natural l or instance, 
throughout my lectuic you had the bad manners to interrupt con- 
tinuousK. Therefore, it would have been only naiiiral if I had come 
down from the platform and socked you on the jaw. And it you would 
like me to be natural. Cm only too anxious :o oblige." 


XU 

At long last, although the wind si, II hang^ to itic east, there is a 
hint ot .Spring in the air. Never. I think, do I remember seeing the 
touniry-side look more barren at this season than it did last week 
PaNturcs were brown, many wheat fields looked a ba.c fallow while 
even the water-meadows looked rusty. How in the world, 1 thought 
I rode over a wind-swept down, can anything ever grow up hcie'> ’ 

II s n t ^ head up to 

u-h . V.v selling greener every minute So 

n ucn so lhat this morning 1 turned the cows out to graL with a sieh 

V relief. And very pretty they looked against the green cirnct of 

....r “ 

natural „k 1, nation ,s to write, "I wen, to grass ve'sterdu " n " , 

SO Co grass nc.vt week " PitkAi- r •! ’ ) oi I shuU 
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When hay ii short at the tail end of a winter 1 go to grass thankfully. 
And so. 1 fanc>. do most of my neighbours. 

The cows, too. I imagine must be equally grateful for the change. 
Several months of dry grub must make the lirst green salad go down 
unh a relish, and not yet. 1 think, has the scientist discovered anything 
^MUheiic which is equal to Spring grass as a cow food. Other farm 
animals which must be getting a bit sick of dry grub by now are horses, 
espcciallv hunters. They are tired of stable. It is fairly easy to keep 
them up in flesh until Christmas, but soon alter the New "iear most 
01 them seeiM to fall away. They are fit enough, perhaps, but one 
becomes more conscious every week that they possess ribs. However, 
a wc-k or so now will mark the close of yet another huntmg'Season, 
and our long-sutlering moiinls will soon be turned out lor their summer 

holidays. 


XllI 


What a change has taken place in the social 'j 

the faimins wo.l3 during recent years! In my boyhood sheep and 

shepherd inquired how many swes 1 ktp . 

n.., "mosnv. .hcphcrd," 

a,. wc ha.. 

also Cherry. ^f,e wrote to me 

What a httnous laOy she is. A 

in this fashion : 
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"(IURRY’ 

requesis the pleasiuc ol >our company at 
RLD HOUSE I '.KM. WJI SHURV, 
at her liiial milking 

on coniplction ol the 3 t .5 da\s' world's recoid, 
at 13 noon on April 7 th. 1939 . 

1 UNXur.oN At 13.31). 


Of course I accepted. For one thing, no matter where she n.,s 
bom, the world .s champion cow was now a Wiitshire cow .md s i 
good moonraker I was proud of Cherry, and ainiot.s to do her hoimni' 

hat a lady had inviteo me to lunch for such a reason. .Moreover 
this particular day. April 7 eh, happened to be my birthdav So ni 
company with a hundred or moic giicsls. 1 watched (licrr\'s (in. I 
ni.lk.ns to close the recording year, and then went int. he h , 

During the twelve months Cherrv gave ci»h(een m.i . i, n . 

.;p :,.s ;s f 

no (me pedigree cl e long line ol heavv-milking ^x'e.'o s H^'"' '''''' 

Js unknown, for she was hnn-.h, k.' . "' 5 ^ Hci parentage 

auction sale of commcrciil c iiilr 

of horrors, she spent Tvclr nr'' ." riien. horror 

by machincrv, and lived oiidoors'Vm " "''ll■'-■d 

slrclches of Salisbury Plain. on the bleak 

rcasol-fi?^lV\e«rc\TVimu^^^ '^ice 

secondly, because she was blessed with Tuood^ 
because her owner had the "ood sensAv! i^ 1 digestion; and ihndlv. 
both these assets to the fulT Dicestion ' herdsman to exploit 

“‘'cUon. Up ,0 a poin. cow l l ko t TV'V'' P™' 
yoo pul inio her. ihc more milk you can Hkr ^'u""-' 

on on,, n. long as ihe coyj can Cu^'roo^hf ^.ri'di: 
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blowing down the milk-making machinery considerably, and 
sometimes causing a breakdown be>ond repair. 

Even so. 1 think that there is some truth in the whispered criticism 
that in most cases we judge our farm live-stock by false standards— 
Ih.ii to say. by certain pedigree show points rather than by per- 
formance. How can any one pick out the best milking cow from a 
others merely by appearances? I defy any one to pick out the 
Derby winner by the same guide. Thoroughbred horses are judged 
not by breed points but bv their performances on the race-track, as 
the widely differing fees of various stallions bear witness, the classic 
winners commanding top prices? The query with thoroughbreds for 
ucing purposes is not. ”What does he look like? “ but “What has he 
done?" and it is high lime the same queries were put to dairy cattle. 
Anyway, no matter what she looks like. Cherry, like a Derby winner, 
c.m now challenge the world on her performance, not worrying half 
a pint of anything over show points. I'Oi' the definite manner in which 
has exposed some of the fallacies of the pedigree stock world British 
f uniers should be very grateful. 


XIV 


For some years now I have made it a rule to keep off the roads 
a> much as possible during Bank Holiday week-ends, so on Easter 
Mondjv morning I went hunting, a w.um woodland day to hnish the 
season The sport was in and out and round about Grovely Wocxi, 
with one useful run to ground, and lots of fun generally. During a 
check in the west and less-frcqucnteJ end ol the wood a woodmai 
who was watching said. "I sposc you be lookin tur old . 

•Ee bain t cum up to-day. Twer a year ago to-day you met mi up 
ver. Mv. but that wur a go. an’ no mistake." 

■ Ihi. reminded me of a qn.ct hack orer Ihe same ground on Ihs 
pres ions Easter Ntonday. I had left the p„mrose-p,ckers ^ 


nresKUK tasicr imuhuj). i r ^ . 

Imd for some two or three miles had seen no human being. Then, i 

I, .Id come upon an old hnrdle-maker hard at work nr f 

weod. Howcrcr. he seemed willing to chat and once started he ga 
me lots of good advice and criticism. I had nercr met him before, so 

wc started from scratch. . . viished 

■Be you a varmer?" was his fust question, after wc had wisHea 

c.icli other good-morning. 


4 
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‘Then you ni\cr knowcd sich a dry time in Spring a\orc.* 
did I. an' I be a ziglil older than Ihee. Wlio be cc?" 

1 told him my name, and where my farm was situated. 

"Ah!" he said. I knowed ycr father. Ah well, he hm gone a 
few >cars now. An’ I be sescnty-fivc, an' J shall soon goo." 

This seemed ruthcr a gloomy thought, so I complimented him ..n 

his obvious fitness at such an age, and asked whs he was at work on a 
Bank Holidnv. 

"1 come up in ood fer lo get out o' it all. Somewhere timei. 1 he 
vust time I walked up ycr to work I wur but ten year old. Lamed bm 
a snillin a v\ik, an ad precious liiilc muIcs.” 

"Well, times arc a lot better to-das." 1 said. "Bcllcr waees K-tter 
houses, cverv thing’s heller.*' 

Mehbi;! Look \cr, be you the seller wot do bioadcast 
I nodded. 

That tis \illcd Wi a lot 0 lazy volk as bain't wulh \indiiT. 1 idl 'ee 
I be a evesoic to the mam o' me neighbours. I got me own house 
I got a hundred fowls, 1 got two pigs, an' 1 do keep me galdC; Ik k‘ 

die?h 1'^ u '’““^es-beauiiful houses, mind -h,u 

when^ 'u/u'’ I do shamc 'em. They'll be H u 

wnen I be gone, Whalcscr be the world cornin' to. niiMcr?" 

1 did not know, nobody docs, and I said as much 

srS- = 

SiiHH 'HS - --'S 

t.one7o,!ro-‘ '"Ah' 

■ouldn't vind it." ■ broadcastin’, \armin' 

.he bec^f “ - 

Ihat I was a lucky man to have such a se^olfd' admitting 

suggested that 1 tried my best to broadcast h^nestir*"' ' 
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‘'Ay! I 'low you tries ycr best, but I reckon you don’t try ’ard 
cuouyh. Still. V\c a yeard \miss. No« you'd best git on. fer I maun \ 
(n.ike zuni Indies. Bui you mind what !‘ve idled *ee." 

"Just what do you want me to say?” 

“Thai the country be villed wi' lazy vagabonds. That there be a 
zighl more rogues an' more volk in debt in ivery class than there wur 
uheii I wiir a bwoy. .An’ that unless volk do work 'ardCr, live quieter 
an' more ’onc't. England’ll soon be a doner. Thee spit that out awver 

the wireless an’ I shall die ’appy." 

With that I left him, and rode home thinking deeply. No mailer 
how much discount I took oft his remarks for the crabbedness of old 
ago. I could not help deciding that he had been talking sound, honest 
common sense 

But who am 1 to broadcast such vitriolic comment on society to-day' 

1 have no right to do so. but he has every right, the right of * 
of honest work in England's countiy-side. Hov\c\er. to my credit I did 
broadcast the pith of his conversation, including that piercing gioc 
'• Nisei ’oncst out o' varmorin’.” 


XV 


I he other dav I had occasion to call at a country house which 1 
had noser visited ' before. It vsas a losely Spring 
outlook from the svindow was so pleasing that 1 niurniured my 
t.on aloud. My hostess agreed, and told me that f^ough she had 
Used there scarcely a tsvelve-moiUh she loved both the house a 
setting, but remarked that it had one dr.twback. 

ICs nea.Iy t»o mile, to church. " she .aid “.o we have t» ‘h'J;; 
In cu. And somehow I've always prelerred lo 
r,unJ.iV mornings. But I just can't manage the distance from h . 

Bv certain modern standards that is. I suppose, “ j 

nlJ.fashioncd preference. Now- that ‘:;";;;7„,';''a?aid to 

However, I'm afraid tha, I d,d not proftt f™"' " ^ " '“'“r 

"■ Jo... 


cmce 


i 


A 
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country-side in order to enjoy the siaht of a landscape which u.is ^o 
ob\iousIy waking up at the call of Spring. 

And I scon found that I was not alone in my way of vpcndinc .i 
fine Sunday morning. Escryttborc I found people either dmiiv c\clin ' 
or -walking along the country roadv, Youlh had brought out the tandem 
from Us winter stable, and the sun had tempted the old bones oi a 'c 
to toddle along the lane. We all should, perhaps, have been ,n ch.irdi 
mo ' ‘hat our truancy was a very serious ciimc that 

*o* 

One thing which alwa\s impresses me when [ look at ihe I n-dish 

rural landscape is that its outline changes very little with the p.iCsm ■ 

Tn an■^a^h ‘'I ' —n 

ton there during the war jears. To-day very I.iilc trace of those luice 
camps remains to be seen. A pile of bricks and stone here, a natch ^f 
cement there, and the various rcgimemal badges on the side oi the 

iesr, and it is hard to believe ihai uhcrc cows inxftv c ^\\ 

camped less than a quarter of century ago " • ’ 

Of course, the actual farniing of our countrv u »c \ i 

amazing how Ihil svslem o one. It j, 

equally amazing how the outdom^'nrilI?^''^k'^^^ suitahle land, and 
of farm live-stock. The lone linc^^of (nld' other classes 

lamiliar sight, and the praeticc of fniu Pooltry-houscs is now a 

increase. 1 passed an example of the latter the^ 'he 

we. nish., and .he pi,, looked jus. as .hourh ea'chS ST’Ltf.h 
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Thiir uhity pinkness showed up against the brown soil of the hillside 
:no>t distinctly. 

Incidentally. I write these lines with a south-west window wide open, 
a warm sun on the back of my neck, and a young terrier basking in 
a sunlit streak upon the carpel. Outside the lawn-mower chatters, and 
a would-bc tennis player is searching the lawn with a fork for the lost 
corners of the court. A combination of pleasant things which makes 
me glad to be in England, and telK me April s here. 


XVI 


This morning a letter from a friend in Canada brought back all 
sorts of memories— of a lecture out there a year or so ago. of my 
life out West soon after 1 had left school, and a tale of British larming 
which that same friend had told me. How true it is that onej)ften 
learns the truth of home when far away from it. for I have no reaso 

to doubt the truth of this story, and its charm cannot be . . 

Wav back in the days of the late Queen Victoria a noted .Scot ish 
i .imer won the Smithfield championship tor beef cattle with a beas 

I.'l (he Aberdee.-Angus breed. Po«ibly to confoond 

Ahcrdeoi, with the quality of carefulness, he presented Ih to th 

gueen as the Christmas beef for her huge household. >" 

Miic>tv promised to visit his farm during her ncM \isit to ^collana^ 
hi dJ^mmse official no.iee came of the intended 'ish. and how 

r,,„„ and steading were cleaned and ‘'P , w s crecled 

hme-washed. the paths were weeded, and a small ijf, 

to shield the Royal visitor from ether r.un or S 

undo, re to make this occasion a complete sucecs. n Ij 

«a. only one worry in the old larmer's mtnd -C harlotte 

the great dav came the herd rsas paraded before 'h' 

,-„st came the wee hrmTesplained' 

i't'r'p'rinK and'merits to the Qtreen. But all the 
I wondering what ho could say to prose o he M 

wonderful qualities of Charloltc. who „d a trihe 

he knew that C harlotte was not only “'J, h' “ “ „„„. could 

thi„-in fact that she was not wearing he best^ elothev H 

1;^ ';:^d. 'a' a,;d . 1 .’ nrot„er of champtons. when 
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Charlotte looked so old and uorn b\ comjurison with llie Nonuiier 
cattle? 

Then, when the time came, he forgot evciAthing he h.aJ prepared 
in hU mind, and walked ados', to the old cow, put his arm .uoiiiul her 
neck, turned her face toward-, the pavilion, pointed to her .\!aje>[\ and 
said. “Charlotte, this is Queen \i-.loria' ’ 

Wa-. ever rovalr\ introduced in more vh.iimin:e I l^hi^>n.' 


XVIl 

I have just been watching a svro-tiller liikd with an internal com- 
bustion engine of one hundred and sevenlv horse-power doing a job 
lor which I hud nothing hut admiration. On the top ol one of Wilt- 
shiies mgh downland ridges it wa. dealing with about a hundred acres 
Ol gorse and thorn scrub. Which is not bs any means the right desciip- 
bon of Its activities. Dealing is far too mild a word, ^nniliilatim. 
tive-s a much better picture of the scene. .Siowi) but snrelv the ii-genu-a 

hd„„d i, a ,„nc foa, .id; ...kc ol " 

■ idt. Goise. horns, or stones could not hinder it. Out thev cmc in 

vhiskid arf lay H>il winch h.ij been well 

hisked at least ten inches deep, lor not one particle wa, missed bs 

N persistent Ungers, When the machine pushed its vv..v 

blackihoni bushes, almost trees, some sisiem 
-t high one of my triends who was with me said aloud ’1 eill that 
.:.mn ,„deoem.- ,„d.co„, ii „,:,y h.u- l,ee„. ho, c'nicicn, i, oe„a ini" 

But alihougn 1 have nothing but praise for the etliciencv of il,s 
g r^nllei a, this particular lob. I was ^nced to m^v: " ^ ^ : 

ir b may wnh seven ac:!;* 

si e b,-in 7 - '*'vcrv evpe, 

sive business. In such heavy scrub the cost ol the fin hr.s i . 

;; giro-tillc. is about forty-five shillimts per aU ^he^,h^ sc^ h^n 

h(N April will be sown to wheat next October and cnin m h J 
ten months afterwards ‘ ^ b'‘''esl some 
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national improvenicnls high enough to reimburse in profitable farming 
conditions the man who makes them at his own risk? I doubt it. But, 
doubts and all. I could not help admiring the pluck of the farmer 
responsible for this one. for he is wearing to seventy. 

But in one connection I have no doubts whatsoever about this 
implement being a np-top performer, and that is in Its treatment of 
rabbits I hate rabbits, being anr.o\cd at man's apparent inability to 
conquer them, and for this reason I am prepared to take my hat off 
most humbly to the gvro-ttller. Uy gum! The “gyro "—in this con- 
nection [ feel so fond ol it to shorten its title from pure aflcction-is 
death to rabbits. Each time 1 watched it stagger o\er a burrovv I gave 
i sfter.l cheer. The i.ibbit-. which it docs not kill are cither well buried 
or tossed out in such a dazed condition that they can he easily caught. 
The driver cf this particular machine informed me that he and nis 
mate had caucht fortv odd saleable rabbits in a few days, which 1 hope 
and believe were thJir perquisite. They must have annihilated quite 
as many, and giten the rest a stimsh job of work to reach the hch 
of day by their own efforts. Indeed, if I were a rabbit so ' 

doubt whether I should bother to dig my way out. 

th.-' good? Soon alter one had found another burrow the g>ro would 

ccimc along and deal just as faithfully with it. u i i 

No Mr. Rabbit, vou might just as well admit that you are 
You Ivi'vc cost mankind all oscr the uorld millions of 
h irA work and a dickens of a lot of bad language. In addition, \ou 

have ruined lliousands of acres of this island, '|' ^ilh^he 

ilnno \ou arc lilcially dov.n and oin. So enanioiircd 

way in «*ich this implement deals with j„st 

airc 1 would keep one as a pet. and go round the counlr> raPniii . j 

for fun. 


XVlil 


Horsey, horsey, don’t you stop. 
Just let your hoofs go flipperty flop. 


A„ dosvn the ages popular 

ings and opinions, and, in.iiic . s niaiorily of young people 
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word jingles go with cerlain tunes, and with these tlicv provide an alinoNt 
continuous qccompaniineni to their waking moments' It to be hoped 
that when they are silent and asleep, a natural thing lo do. that some 
one does not slop them from dreaming of that hule old lady who 
nowadays seems lo be eternally passing by. But when they implore 
the horse not to stop they are illustrating a rather a^to^l^hing truth 
In spite of the rapidly increasing mechani/ation of ilmos; every depart- 
inent ot our lives during recenl yearN. the hoiAc vccms to be going much 
more strongly than the most die-hard of horse-lovers would have 
thought possible some twenty years ago. 

. Ever since the advent of the moior-car the- horse seemed lo be 
lighting a losing battle. Better roads for cars meant roads so slippery 
that a horse could scarcely stand on them, and on which a lournev 
on horseback was asking for a broken thigh. The desire lor greater 

per mile ol the horse compared with the machine all combined lo force 
the horse out of business; and. in the days when motoring was indeed 
mn discarded from mankind s play as an 

ine wh people 

one which would never be recalled, ’ 

sma ie nn^ numlauK a small place in o.ir larmine and a slill 

bee m \ transport, but each year sees both these places 

tl?n h'r Elay or leisure side of human ^ 

he horse has come into fashion once again I he reason f.»r ibi 

Ha 

mechanical marvel to ils well-beloved ras dJ" 

regret doing so. Hunting is ’and niust^h”"? 

iss“vr.;v.^t."r 
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ol' tlic Horse and the Pony Club, in every way they arc rapidly 
bcconiing bettor and better. 


9 

Here, 1 suppose, one must mention woman, and admit that in this 
Kwival oi: riding she is far too many lengths, even fields, ahead of man. 
Why docs the modern bov scorn the horse? In most Pony Clubs he 
IS outnumbered by h.s sisters in the ratio of one to six. and the same 
proportion is to be seen in the hunting-field. Moreover, as a general 
rule the modern girl rides belter and with far more guts than the boy, 
so much so tliat e\en the most crabbed old sportsman is forced to gne 
the girls then due. And there you have the position m a nutshell. It 
is the •’iris ol all classes who arc keeping the horse going in this 
mechanical age, wl.Ue their brothers are still more interested 

mechanical toys 


However, the middle-aged man is also doing his share. 
n. Usuallv he takes up riding because he is told that this 
reduce his'wcieht. Soon he begins to love ii for its own rca t 

infirmity, or^ financial stringency makes this impossible. 

Well lie might indulge in many worse vices. The ^ 

”H“is 

All of which comes, no doubt, from going to ,han 

this morning, and noticing there a nnieh ,.,.1, hunters | 

has been shown tor many years. were c ^ 

r^r rn/“ars‘’rdJl T aments ,n watching then, show their 

"“firing recent y ea. ^ 

:;"f l'’sXc'lo onc'"riend abmt. th.s as we were watch, ng a 

hunter being liddcn up and down. ^ 

-Thirty scars ago 1 shonid hif mok that chap home. 

-A car ain’t a patch on a good boss. 

fold print cannot convey the feeling in that remark. 
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XIX 

-ml Ihose who ciiiploy it 

and on this score I wonder whether we cot.nirvlolk are always fa,,’ 

to oLir towri cou^,nv True. ihe,r many criticioiis ol us, although usually 

nun’fh hh ''*1''*-' 't'c country 

man s hab t ,s to growl h,s cotnmcils on towiislotk in pr.^ate, Pven 

. ths latter are often none the less vc,io,nous. the usual method heinu 

anyway. Often apparently, they know quite a lot ^ 

The other day a celebrated London si,rgeon told me that recently 

iindcstand us.*' < ^''nnbie is you don’t 


XX 

Sr- - -0 -pec a 

land reclamation in Wittshi,c For nnne vl ol 
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mv clisiliist at its derelict condition. Now. he told me as we set out, 
we were to see a translormalion scene. 

A lew miles out of Marlborough, where the lowland rises to a 
fanioiis dovMi. a mile or two right-handed off the Swindon road. lie 
the remains of the once piosperous \illagc of Snap. According to Sir 
\V. Beach Thomas in his book. H<>\y England hccoiuci Prairie. Snap once 
boasted two good farmhouses, a chapel, fourteen cottages, and a school 
which was attended by forty-four children. When I first \isited Snap 
I could only find the nuns of the cottages, and two derelict farmhouses 
with glass sheep wandering through the downstair rooms, it was hor- 
lible to witness, and 1 remember that 1 described it as the. abomination 
of desolation. It evidently had a similar effect on Sir W. Beach Thomas, 
for the sight of this cMinct hamlet made him think of that pathetic 

phrase ol \'irgil. ■'//<>/« luii. " 

Now one Snap has died, and another has been born. This allei- 
noon we found live new cottages, heard of plans for more and probably 
.1 laimhouse. and saw a busy farming over some fourteen hundreu acres 
which for vears had been a thinU -stocked prairie, covered with ihoins 
and besprinkled with rabbit>. Already there are, 1 understand, Inc 
bail herds of dcirv cows. Wc saw pig-houses in the course ot con- 
struction: m.lc>. it seemed, of rabbit ware: water troughs with waic 
laid on in overs field : a manure distributor doing Us ]ob behuui a 
tracioi; and. most welcome change of all, nearly twenty empo. c 

engaged in agriculture. 

The gcnllcman who is now farming Snap is not an ^Sed vvcalthy 

townsman, who has decided to play wath mak^ h mL 

a comparal.vciy >oung townsman who has dccidcu ^ ^ 
his business Appaicnily loi health reasons a country lile was desirable, 
si 1 c cided ti work imtcad of play in h.s new setting, m other wo d 
” lu.c a ,eal eo a. lam.ms. 1. is in.ccs.ms io note tha. «h,l 
.liif, of elementary schoolbovs to the town conitnues ouabated. lu 

a ,^rc. d„f. o, 

1 - . r. cs-sni.-. nf ihi* latter lake lobs in larming. oiners tint 

" ’’'’buTv. hen Tnc' sees v.ha. I*, troml'-ialn™' 

and consideis what a worth-while ^ be hoped 

standpoint, one can P ^ ^ ^ chance 

the nation; the Snap 
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of the kut ten years or so, perhaps longer, was a national disgi.Kc; hut 
the Snap that now is shows promise ol something which •^h..ll uinc i>ut 
ihc shame which preceded il. 

So much for the general reclamation of Snap; now l.ir ihc spc.il 
farming gadget which we had journoved to inspect. This was elccincal 
Icncing, as appli«d to outdoor dairsmg. The oiiginal material used fur 
enclosing the necessary corral m which to gather the cows at milkimt i„ue 
wa flcxibc diesiniu fencing. This is still to be found with most bails 
and in \ adequately it ts awkward Mull m handle 

Ihit i^hich iT t " " »>lly substitute for 

lean, in ^ comc across was a set of iron huuiles un ^^heels 

- h . nr T Mmcioyc. to see 

ly fifteen yards apait. looked absu-dly m.idct]tiaic by comp.nison 

Ol course, my friend and I had to handle that ihm biirier but 
once was enough. After that wc were broken to cdcc.rrwirc 

IS g \cn- through a kind of make and break and the .-n,. i .v . 
similar to that c.vpcrienccd from louchiin; the plug of i Lir''wliil' d 

= r“ : - 

% was busy? I doni know ml n ^ the vioDt 

had no experience of th s ‘ ‘‘-''Ht 

point arises-v:^:ran!.hing IZ cL 

have yet to find It. ^ P '•* 'v m undei such conditions ' I 

wayls'thrw«lern ctSy 

his horse. Early in its education h . “‘''O'liy 

op in his rope, and the discomfort is suerthat'^J'"' hopelessly tangled 

•o 4 er- 
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vion the other afternoon was that next time I have to renew my milk- 
ing corral this type of fencing will have to be seriously considered. I 
u.i-, told that when properly insulated this gadget will electrify up to 
thirts nulcs of fence. If this is correct two things should be possible. 
One will be the ability to make a much longer corral than is now 
practicable; and the other perhaps to teach some of the farmer's imin- 
sited human visitors that fencing cO'.ls money, and should be left 
severe!) alone by those vvho do not pay for it. Anyway, getting 
ovei or through a fence of this type would not be a very pleasant 
pa'time, save for the onlooker. 


XX! 


I have just come across a rather cuiious rural custom which still 
sur\ive^ in a certain county— perhaps it were better for it to remain 
anonymous— wherein both the hiintiitg and the grazing is hard to beat. 
I videnily at some period in its history its inhabitants must have been 
gre.it admirers of Dickens; for, dining a recent visit, my hostess in- 
foi'iv.ed me that, no matter what their real name might be. new-comers 
lo the dist''ict were always known by the name of Snodgiass. 

Apparently, this practice is general, irrespective of rank or wealth. 
Members of county society, when talking ol the new-comers, say to 
each other. "I say. have you called on the Snodgrasses at So-and-so 
while the rank and file of the locals refer to the immigrants as 
•• Ihev Snoditrasses.” There is. I understand, no set length for the 
Snodgrass peiiod of c.vistence; but of course, some (oik graduate out 
ol it much more quickly than others. 

I must confess that this custom was news to me. and I dare say 
nv.nv people would ridicule it. but 1 can well understand that those 
uho'hve under it Hnd it veal enough, l or did I or did not discern 
a little pride and satisfaction m my hostess s 

no longer Snodgrasses. Haven't been lor some months. Its the So 
hkI-socs who are the Snodgiasso in this district now. 


XXII 

At this time of vear I try my best lo lind time to shoot or gas 
or d,g out Vrabbi. oi Irvo ever, day, for o„e of the wors. centre, of 
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our farming industry, second only to the politician, is the ralibif. Ju'i 
now the rabbit population is increasing by leaps and hounds, hoili 
® literally and figurati\cly One sees baby rabbil^ playing arcniul e\ciy 
burrow, and in a few weeks, curse them, these babies will be piodiiting 
babies of their own. One of the best ways to kill off these pcxts ,ii 
this season is to shoot them by night with the aid of a car's headlights. 
,* Provided this practice is carried out only b^ the person who is l.-mv 
T ing the land driven over, and neser m a pii'olic highwas, 1 can see 
little objection to it from any angle. Shooting to my mind, is Ic's 
cruel than almost any other mcliiod of exterminating these \crmin. 
and I cannot think that it can seriously disturb game. Th.ii. o\ 
course, is the landlord's objection to it, and probably why it is an 
illegal practice when performed by a tenant farmer. 

But now there is talk of making it Illegal for any one to do ii. 
the two chief objections being that shooting late at night is dangerous 
and annoying to the general public, charges which, in my \iew neiiher 
severally nor collectively, make out a case against night shooting. The 
very rare occasions when people lising m villages within earshot of the 
shooting have been so disturbed and frightened that they have risen 
^from their beds would not have occurred but for two reasons. I'irstK. 
^ owing to the general fear of air bombardment, for which dictators and 
■politicians should be blamed rather than farmers who shoot rabbits 
after dark. Secondly, because while it is illegal (or tenant farmers 
to use this method of rabbit rcsluclion it can Pever become gcnei.il. 
Were it a recognised legal method of rabbiting by tenant farmers, it 
would become so common that no one hearing shots at night would 
worry one little bit. 


So much for the charge of annoying people; now foi the contention 
that night shooting is dangerous to them. To use a favourite expres- 
^sion of my impudent chiidhood-l don't see it. Provided night shoot- 
mg be carried out on private property, as it always should be. where 
docs the danger to the public come in? Most of the public will be 
either m bed or indoors thus late in the evening, and the remainder 
^/rnave no right to be on private properly after dark without the express 
permit of cither owner or occupier. 

^ At this lime of year when rabbits refuse to bolt from ferrets, my 
^ experience is that night shooting from a car is more efficient than any 
0 her- known method, save perhaps poison, which, of course, docs kill 
ft’ •leasts and birds. In one hour two men in a car, one to 

. drive and one to shoot, will bag four times the number of rabbits than 
those same two men will bag in a day's hard work with ferrets, guns. 
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aiul spade. Of colirse. the older and more open the car the better. 
pfo.iJed iis lights throw a good beam, but any will serve. The ideal ^ 
would be a car with a very narrow bonnet, on which could be fitted 
a saddle and stirrups. In such a position I am convinced that I should 
be uuincible on the darkest night. Indeed. 1 don't do too badly from 
a low modern «aloon. once I have arranged the headlights to suit 
1 he oll-sidc light is left to throw a beam straight ahead, the near side 9 
one is slewed towards the left at an angle of about forty-five degrees. 

The driver ot the car pick; up the rabbit with the off-side headlight, 
keeps it in that beam until the car is well within gunshot, and then 
turns the vehicle away to the right, thus bringing my musket to bear 
ihiough the open door on to the victim, which is now- running in the 
beam of the near-side light. A very cveiling game, and a most efficient 
one. for practice has now brought this farming tank to great accuracy 
oi both movement and fire. Indeed, rarely is a cartridge wasted. 


0 

Nr 


It occurs to me that this detailed confession of my spring-time 
luihit of such illegal practice may lead to conviction. If it does I 
shall have to adopt the method used bv a Cotsvvold farmer who wrote 
to me the other day. He also gets after his rabbits in the dark with 
a motor-car. but instead of using a gun he uses a small greyhound, 
which he has trained to ride on the running-board of the car. being 
supported there by the finger of the near-side passenger. I imagine 
that the door ol the car is removed. As soon as the dog shows that 
he has spotted a rabbit in the beam of light it is released, jumps off 
»lie footboard, gathers the rabbit m a few moments, and reluins with 
it to tlie car. My correspondent insists that a man and a car. with a 
Miiart boy in charge of the dog. can bag from sixty to eighty rabbits 
sn a night'> work of three hours. This method, of course, has many 
jJvantiges over night shooting. It dispenses with both noise and the 
o'st of cartridges, bags a more saleable rabbit, and up to date is legal. ^ 
tfut I suopose that if it becomes at all popular, something will be done 
to slop it. it is curious what a lot of friends rabbits seems to have. 

However although I possess neither greyhound nor whippel. 


wanted to test the dog method, so the other night I took Judy ^ith me. 
and set out when the rest of my household were safe in bed. Why 
,t that women get so annoyed when their men decide to do some- 

thing harmless like this? I never know, but all 
formed me that 1 was quite mad, us mad as Judy. This, in my v i^v 
vva, ciihci an insult to a good dog or a compliment to myself Judy 
i> a diminutive wire-haired terrier, who has two passions m Iffc. 
and rabbits. In my more maudlin moments I speak of her and to he 
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as (he only woman 1 ever really loved. And for good re.ison. She 
I never scolds me, she never cri(ici/cs me: iosic.td. no m.itiei uhit 
happens, every day in every way she (ells me lhai slic adores me v^hole• 
heartedly. When one considers (he cheapness oi her diei ihai she 
requires neither clothes nor hairdressing, and thai the anmi.il loial t ish 
outgoing on her behalf in but seven shillings and sixpence it seems m ir- 
^ vellous why any man bothers with women at all. Which. ol c.iiue 
IS rank heresy, and one which I don't believe, hut to write which .1 thuds 
me a curious satisfaction. 

To get back to oui test of this new mcifuxl of rabbit citcluno 
It passed with ilymg colours. Judy, in sp,te ol her great heart, c.mnm 
hope to compete with a greyhound for speed, hut in one hall-honrs 
ecstasy alone and unaided she caught three fully-grown r.ibbiis A 
good gipsy lurcher, trained to pick up a nhbit in its sindo. uoiild 
have bagged a dozen. .So I have decided to invest in a lurcher at the 
firs opportunity for I slick to it that the only good wild rablui in 

which vvtll help farmers to reduce this pest should be not onh per- 
mitted but encouraged. A farming Britain minin- ninety per cent of 
Its present rabbit population would be at least two counties larger iiom 

^Ld mean'Rutiand 

4na Mint, but two counties of a\cragc size. 


I xxin 

I motored ihrough Oxford this afternoon on my way home fiom 
a business engapement in Coventry. Never do I ms. thr, .. 1 , . 

id'ea here with anv 

idea of insulting my many good friends at Oxford or 

eT„'‘:h=:‘.h^y US?: 

j/ i.7 

, bright ‘ ‘‘“'' I r cry 

‘‘Well, ec jist come back from the universe v,^.. •. 

. "» <l;U«rence, seci,,' as ye n. one o- they undergrttdes ■■ 

■ ^ When my nat.vc Wills really gels down lo things it's hard lo heal. 
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Once again during a drive round the country-side I have seen some- 
thing which did not please me one little bit. and that something was A 
a lot of damn bad ploughing. 1 know that the horse plough, especi- 
ally the single furrow, does better work than the multi-furrow tractor " 
plough- But 1 also know that it is possible, and not too difficult, for 
a good ploughman to do good work with a tractor plough. In this 
matter I claim to speak with authority, for I was. and could be again 
if need be, both a good horse ploughman and a good tractor ploughman. 

But to-day there must be far loo many engineers messing about 
in farming England and not enough ploughmen. As my companion 
put It to me when we passed one example of lazy carelessness, “Taint 
that il\ just bad. it's bloody awful." And so it was. Cut and cover, 
ainthingll do as long as it looks black, pig troughs galore, and frank 
unashamed misses for chains at a stretch. 

All very well for me to criticize." someone will say. and that 
same someone will be almost sure to add. “it docsiit pay to plough 
well nowadays.” Which is a fall.icy which needs to be exposed. When 
limes are bad and prices low. if you decide to plough joui land it is 
more necessary than ever that >ou should plough well. For while 
a good crop at a low price may pay. a poor crop at a low price never 
C.U 1 pay. And bad slovenly ploughing never yet brought a good crop 
i»l uinthing. save weeds.* 

But what an illustration of the state of farming is the all-too* 
common remark that it doesn’t pay to do something or other, 
doesn't pay to haul dung. Ic do up water meadows, to lay hedges.^^^^ 
trim banks, even to plough dccenllv. It just shows what ^ 
nation we have become, when wc allow all the pride and g sto to 
\ inish from our oldest industry; for reading ^ 

Ihoinas Sharp has just informed me^hat our 
,Ae a longer view in writing of the 

landscape planning and tree planting which took p ace af 
I.\el\n published his Sylva to show how careless t e 
oser' its limber, I find this comment on the umber planting which 

.seaiiently took place all over England; 
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Of all the works ever undertaken in the history 
tbis surely was one of the noblest. And enjoying it we shout 


■ i 


siireiy now praise famous men and compare lor oiu humiliiv's sake 

this long term policy of a hundred years u.th our own pit.iul ones 
of Ine. 


But do we compare anything for our humiliiy-s >ake? Not on your 
ife. Instead we destroy in a few short \carN hundreds of beautiful 
trees which better men than wc planted with no llunight ol material 
gam and our legislators' idea of a long term agricultiii al policy is to 
gtm a few small cash sops hero and there, and to hope lor the best 
And. as far as 1 can see. the more they yap about iheir long term 
policy the shorter and more elusise it becomes, (josh' How I would 

n candidate for a rural constituency 

should be forced to deposit with his £150 a signed and witnessed atlidaWt 
that he had with his own hands either aiuuaMi 

(«) Milked twenty cows. 

(/>) Spread an acre of dung heaps, 

(r) Singled an acre of sugar beet 

(r/l Donc^any other little job which a good farm labourer does in one 
rhen politicians would be qualified to talk about a hn, term agricuituni 
ths statute book. Aye, long before Iheir blisters healed. 


XXV 


Does any one want to sec British farming flourish'’ Th. , r , 
consumer docs not- neither Oaac in . 1 he town food 

as one can see, veiy fcsfwk in L “nl" as far 

which, they arc all wdliim it> mTnj n r tiLSiies, fo ensure 

possible minimum dole which w i lnaW- 

enable i, ,o nourish and produce T : ' S°i''S- But 

land? No. a thousand limes no! " Possible Irom our 

across cominuant !n proWnciarTownl Mh^^ ‘ 

on .Be hst at most ^hami:^ ^ ‘Z; 
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meni.il. soniclhms to apart from iho^e engaged m 

rt'o"'™™ i. afT: mdu.rv: =,u. wish U .o be .rea.cd a, .ach on 

of its charm and cheap rccrd ■ whether 1 knew of 

fnend .ho has ret.red to -'.heres 

too much grass m in.s d.strct t 

should want to rent some aiablc. 1 say, uny 

more land.’ ’ nrovide you with some cheap and 

■■?■ ■ " Ym. n k ara'be farnung pay. and farmers will 

vour housekeeping hills being to let their shooting to 

ous community of ^ .hoot o^er the land 

voti. They themselves ^ ^i "s U is only bad times .Inch 

jhey farmed. o per^nm other people to enjoy the 

forces the majority of lainiers lu p 

pleasures which their land provide , 


XXVI 

Wherever I travel in nuliiol''of fruit trees front 

■ruit blossom. Last years frosts p decided to make 

bearing anything, bnl this ,„d even the odd comc- 

„p for lost time. Vdgerovv, all are ablaze, and ,f 

nre that a b.intper crop ol f”"' he infer, net! me. was ,n too 
ran absence of ^ '""t afw i 

r r,nus, needs be a bcchcepei as »c,, 
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nuinly lo ensure the pollination of the fruit blossom, the honey crop 
bcinj* a secondary consideration. Wliitl: just iliiistratcs once ai-aio 
hou interdependent the various branches of farming always are. 

Another feature of the countiy-sidc just now is the song of the 
birds. 1 drove up into Grovcly Wood this evening to seek some advice 
Irom an old woodman about planting a windbreak on one side of mv 
garden. Of course. I knew that late May was an absuid time to plant, 
but, having decided to have a vvindbreak I v\ uued it immcdialciv, if 
not sooner. My mentor lives in a collage in the middle of the wood, 
which this evening was surrounded by rabbits at play, and birds iii 
full chorus, I remarked on the latter, and he said. “Ave! They birds 
do put in a longish day thcase time o‘ year. Zim to be main keen 
on vvorkin' awvcr-timc. They doaiTt git many hours' sleep. Hesiiddy 
marnm' they nightingales were zingin' lovely. I do like to yer they." 

When we came down to business he gave me lots of good advice. 
To plant anything now, he .said, would be "zinful waste o’ labour 
an trees. You maun bide patient till November, maister. Then I 
■low I can SCI 'ee to rights. Anythin’ cisc ll be jist voolishncss." Thank 
goodness I have sense enough to appreciate and take valuable dis- 
interested advice when it is offered in such charming fashion 

I do love the way in which these old coiintivmcn speak their minds 
on subjects concerning which they have the right of long experience 
to speak with authority. Only last week I met a lady who gave me a 
dciignllui illustration of this. She and hci husband had recently settled 
m Wiltshire in an old farmhouse, which boa>lcd a rather large garden 
They decided to do the work in the g.uden themselves, partly bccuise 
(hey could not afford a whole-time gardener and could not procure the 
Services of a part-time one. and partly, of course, because thev were 
ardent beginners at the game However, thev h.id managed cither to 
CO..X or to biibc. probably both, an old village cxpeit to call round 

his methods'"' dese-Hbed 

Hes like a schoolmaster, or perhaps a bully. He treats us boii» 

Id s. id. Now 1 wonder whether you two could be tru t<*H ui- ' 
cucumber? Well, 111 chance it. and let ee ave one b u " 

maun promise never to goo away for a week-end together ’ 

throughout 'th^‘’s^m^''onrpe’rh^^^^^ a^thrsea rr'on'lhc^goir-’'’"’'’' 
<l«erves.,.o, o„ly good s.,lad but .omo'X" 


SUMMER 

1 


Just when does spring end and summer begin? ' 

imagine do not considei that summer has really amvfd until Mid 
s3er Day, June 24,1,. In many minds, no doubt, the beginmn 
of summer coincides with the first shedding of winter ‘>ndcrwear thu 
\arving each year according to the temperature. Possibly others c.d 
it summer whin the cuckoo changes his tune. The Press would seem 
o ZTii Tomlwhere in the middle of May, when cricket supplant 

football in its sporting columns and when, after 'isM f 

of labour and excitement, the harried minds of the reg la ille s 
pool coupons are at rest. To me, a farmer, summers arrisal is printeu 

“Thifirihe way of it. May comes in to greet a green “"J 

then, Pine years out of ten, 'h' /;"sb n°es a cXind 

to ma-ke that world less green. Even when the fi„t 

accompanies it, and frost plays havoc in the j^rE During 

V.cek m two of May a '“^'^sSe ^1 he w” be hlymaking in 

wondering “"^I'here aiout the fifteenth of May, never 

e.'.riy June. And tHen, somew cjc cocksfoot in h s pastures 

later than the twentieth, he will see that he «'Woot m p 

mySon? r Snrrlo^ whom , bought my 

seeds mixture. r^.rfttea that omission, but so per- 

Qiiite definitely I have never 8 . ^ ^ver the 

sistent is cocksfoot grass that l' in ,he hay fed to 

farm, the seeds being carried from Id P , 7 (h, 

rfornThlr" an7Ih“:r;«d of^cocksfoot just bursting Ibrcugb Ibe 
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stem of the plant. Which means that haymaUng cannot be so vct> 
liu away, or rather that summer is here once more. 

Somehow I think that the majoriiy of f.iriiKis are not \eiy 
enamoured of summer. The minor reason is that this season of the 
year means the most work and worry and the least sport; for game> 

aie not sport, and neither oltcr-luinting nor iishmg attracts many 

l.iimers. tven J. who am a keen fishcir.un. should put the season^ 
m this order of popularity— Autumn. Winter. .Spung. Summer. Ih.* 
major reason is because summer exposo a larmer s pre\ ions misiukes 
and permits no repair ol them. What is done, u done, and the lesiill 

IS plain tor all to sec in either good crops oi bad ones. 1 here can 

be liltic or no planning for the future until .ificr the h.irscst of the 
planning of the past. That scamped cultoation. th.ii hollow seed-bed 
those rabbits which were not killed last winter, that avaricious over- 
cropping. ihose niggardly dressings ol both dung and aitilicial manure 
the shamelul results of all these and many more mistakes ol omission 
and commission arc now printed plain in the lields for all to read 
Summer has gone to press, it is now loo late to correct the farming 
pioofs. and not until the autumn edition can thc\ be cither amended 

ica lcrs ot the book of the country-side arc multiplied a hiindiedfold 
\Nc!l It IS to be hoped that most of them will concentrate on the rcalh 
good pages, of which every farmer has written a lew. ^ 


II 

I find that I have an apology to make to Cumbeiland farmers 

Herdick. In consequence, one fell farmer wrote to me tharth; 
not rcLrfrt^mqrS^^^^^^^ -u.d 

ic. -tSe ciiu 

man than the secretary of the Herdwick Shc'n « gentle- 

has now taken issue with me over thi rLi^i Bieedcrs Association 
mission of a silent "w"- " ^jncstion of the occasional per- 
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•\Vc ne\er on anv occasion, not even in ihe heat of a ‘Iratch,’ 
or v'.hcn we look on 'the beer when it is brown, drop the ‘w’ in 
Hcrdwick ” 

Not for one moment do I doubt this gentlemans assertion-aiiy 
nvm whose "W’ is unaffected by beer, and who can view a " ratch _ 
with equanimity commands my profound respect. Just what a Ira cn 
is I do not know for certain, but never again shall my omission of the 
■w ' in Hcrdwick lead me into a fratch with any of my Cumberland 

''‘^"these old country words are rapidly passing from 

cven from.the speech of the younger generation 

things must be. I suppose, but 1 do wish that the effect of P 

modern education was not quite so drastic in another ‘ 

frequently for my liking, 1 am ® ^Si^months later she 

daughter who left the farm to work m London Six 

returned home for a hardly bear 

so ignorant of anything on the tarm that her y 

.ith her. The onc-tmte dairymaid -'dung” 

turned up hei nose at her ,hc farm lelaliated. She 

ed^'a mke iiiiig ^ ^ --- 

and hit her in the ace. "''7'';^"'’ „„d objectionable lone 
days insists that I tell it. 



The chief characteristic of all land ^e that^ 


jiich suffers from 
In other words, 
And yet this very 
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obvious (ruth nc\cr cc.iscs to surpihc me. 1 well rcincmbcr iviiiniin}: 
^ home after an absence of some four \cars in Western ( .m.ul.i. .m.l 
being amazed that the larm was jiisl the same as i( ha-.! heeii wlicn I 
left it. There was a new house or two. a lew all old timhei (neiuls 
of my boyhood had disappeared, and here and (here .1 new lence li.ul 
deen erected, but the broad outline of the faim was iinch.inged i \eiy 
told in the downs was in (he same place, the lahbiis ucie oill 
inhabiting the same burrows: and 1 . a young man who li.id in Ins 
opinion seen and done so much m a short lime, felt liiimhlal .sheii 
laced by such permanent majesiy. 

These thoughts returned to me the other day on discoM-ime ih.il 
my farm was mentioned in Domesday Book in IdSi* the town of 
•‘Wiltunc." now Wilton, had four mills, and was e\ideiiil\ moie im- 
portant than it is to-day. Just west ot Wiltune was DectKiniiiiiH'. 
which IS now my farm ot Diichampion. At that date n was held hv 
the Bishop ot Bath, and the land was good for man\ oxen ploiieli>- 
and villeins. It occurs to me that it is high lime that another Domcsd.n' 
Book w-as compiled, or must Hus wait for another conqueror oi 
tngland. I ensh the thought f Besides. surcK the comparison between 
^ he new and the old rccoids would he invaluable.' 1 o, instance n 
the moment instead of my farm being good lo: so m.inv plougliN !.nd 

nSinc.‘' " 

But modern life is such a rush that few of ,ix can lind linie 
investigate the ancient history of our own coiintiv-side Iheie is some 
uhcie on the Great North Road -1 think it is in \oiks|iiie 1 sieu 
post pointing to ' Pity Me. " I can remember passuv- .1 uL\uthT' 
my business haste that to my shame I ncvei Mopped to MUiuiie ium 
ho lequiied pity many years ago or the rc.ison tor liis 01 he ! micni 
» able condition. And even of my own district I !u,; d's", ’alu v 
ignoranh I here IS. m the Chalk N'allcy. 01 rather the valli^v'oi , 
mcr Ebble in South Wilts, a village called AKediMon One of mv 
^ bhbours says that it ,s ,0 named because in the davs before motor 
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phone direclory puts us in our place, for in it I find the “Broadchalk” 
c\change. A 

Here is >et another instance of my shameful ignorance of my " 
oun county. Last .Sunday afternoon, one of the loveliest Sunday 
afternoons imaginable, 1 discovered a Wiltshire village which was 
entireiv new to me. and ^shich boasted scarcely any typical Wiltshire 
fe.vtuies. In fact, although it is in Wills, it is almost pure Gloucester- J 
shire, or rather, pure Cotswold. A very good friend had recently bought ’ 
a country cottage in the extreme northern corner of Wiltshire, and 
had promised me tea if 1 would drive up and give him my expert 
opinion. So last Sunday 1 drove from Salisbury to Swindon through 
a green England, and under a perfect blue sky without the smallest 
blemish of cloud. Soon after Swindon was left behind I saw the Vale 
country spread before me. Through Cricklade, a sharp right turn, and 
then a mile or so of country lane brought me to my destination, the 
Milage of Marslon Meysey. 


Was there ever more luscious name for any village? Why. even 
to say It makes one think of strawberries and cream and other similar 
perfections! And is there anything more rural or more lovely than 
lliat \'alc country-side wit*, its Cotswold style farm-houses and cottages. 
■|he sun shone on grey stone walls and mullioned windows. The puo 
vsas named •‘The .Spotted CoW-think of it! There was no wmd 
oiil\ a very occasional car disturbed the peace of it all: and all around 
«as the green and blaze of late May. It vsas, indeed, truly rural, and 

luuN ue all revelled in it! 
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riK- country-side is lookins bcardiful just now. in marked contrast 

ll’^rm rlirgroMh i/w^^ forward and fam. work 

M-ar owing to the drought, everything was not onl> late ^ 

I remember saying as much to an old carter A^. 

1 ’lo\s -tis. We ain't vinished barley zowin eet. I am t ^ 

hurley laler‘n mangle avore, but then ivery \eai wc o 

dilfcrcnt.** 
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In that Iasi rcmaik lies. I think, one of the greatest atlratiions ol 
^ farming by comparison with most other caliings—its ii liniic \aiict\, 
Goodness knows, more often than not this is the cause nt serious 
financial loss to farmers, but. e\en so. it has its charms. Ii uiic coiiKI 
farm to a set time-table with a given series of operations the job 
^ would be less worr\ing and more proniablc, but. oh. how dull! I 
said as much to a Iriend the other da\’. and lie agreed, pointing out 
that it was the glorious or inglorious uncertainly of laiming m ihis 
country which had resulted in the industry still being composed m.iinly 
of small individualistic business enterprises. 

"All other industries, c\cn the retail disiribulisc trade." lie said, 
"are fast f,tHing into the hands of big business, I he little man juM 
cannot compete with the Lirgc block of capital. But in larmme. still 
the individualistic farmer can not only compete but in most ease's beat 
the large limited liabiliis conipanv." 

While 1 v\as pondering over the very few company (aiming cnicr- 
piises 1 knew ol which had achicsed c\cn a moderate success lie pro- 
ceeded to amplify Ins argument. 

uncertainty of the weather.” he said. -Its that 
allied to the uncertainly ot any settled agricultural police over a teim 
ol years. The private investor will never put his monev into laimin- 
companies until lie can be .nssured that the national i'aimmn policC 
will be maintained m a certain direction for at least a decade And 
as that will never happen until the nation has been verv hungry lor 
a spell, British farming will continue mainly in the hand> ol the smill 

I have since thought quite a bit about this conversation and Ivu ■ 

► Scao '“rm has vcl anoiiici- 
r handicap. As there can be no set time-table, which the works nnn-nvr 

so to speak, could be forced to obey under nain of th*' ^..'1 \ 
follow that only the exceptionally gifted works manager could pos!e.'! 

" aL to '^oii altered condilioiiv 

And, generally speaking, that sort of farming individual ssnnii i 

using that initiative on his own farm. He would be tor ood iJ" 

10 work for any one, no matter how large the salarv mighl be ' 
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A’ju) and again I noticed a great difference between men who have 
got on rapidly and their one-time companions who by comparison have | 
been lacking in ambition. The former have acquired many material 
a>seis. greater material comfort, and greater respect from the com- 
munity. but in almost every case they seem to have lost the precious 
gitt of laughter. In fact the majority can hardly raise a smile. By, 
the expression on their faces it is plain to see that success is a grim ^ 
business. In contrast the latter, although they arc still perhaps in 
the i\\o-poimds-a-week class, have a smile for everybody, much joy 
in loud laughter every day in the week, and evidently live a life of 
intinite zest. Any man who has achieved that habit of mind after 
si\t\ years on this earth must be looked upon as a success. 


V 

About a week ago we managed to sow the grass seeds in the 
sc\en acres of oats on the reclaimed gorse land. Incidentally these .. 
oats have come up remarkably suent from the hand broadcasting, 
there being only one bad miss in the whole field. Moreover, they look 
amazingly well, showing a nice dark blue-green, and growing ahead 
every day. Which surprises me, for the soil is fliilTy, and obviously 
poor. Evidently the top-dressing of kainil and nitro-chalk'has been 
loiind palatable. This land on top of the downs is deficient in most 
plant foods, but I am convinced that it is most deficient in potash, 
and therefore that the kainit is mainly responsible for this good start. 

Another thing which surprises me is the frequency with which 
I visit this field, for I am well aware that it will be the least profitable, 

01 rather the most unprofitable field on the farm this season. Even^ 
if both the yield and price of oats were double v.hat they will be, 
this field would still lose money. Yet. every chance I get. 1 drive up 
to it. and admire it. But. be the loss great or small, the fact remains 
that a piece of land which had never grown anything before save 
gorse, briars, thorns, and rabbits, is now producing something worth 
while, and I am the man responsible for this alteration. So, during 
this summer, although I shall get my living from the other acres, these 
seven will have all my heart. Unfair perhaps, illogical certainly, but 
I think quite understandable. 

There is just time to have another peep at them before dark, so 
here goes. 
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Wonders will never cease. If folk in hieh places don’t watch 
out, this old country seems likely to adopt an agricultural police with 
a purpose, something which has not happened save in v.ar-iinie since 
the repeal of the corn laws, that agricultural policy \shich was dcsoieJ 
to and succeeded in the purpose of procuring cheap food for town 
consumers. Still greater wonder, the proposed policy lias ,i iwolold 
purpose, not only to bring about greater food pioduction from our 
farming land, but also something which is far more important, to 
build up still greater productive powers in the futinc. Hither is very 
definitely against the accepted rules. Wonders will never cease. 


Such were my first icactions this ntorning on reading in my news- 
paper the details of the Minister of Agriculture's proposals in the 
House of Commons the previous day. and the more I studied them 
the more wonderful thev hccame. Why? Simplv because for the iir>t 
time in my life a Minister of Agriculture has had the audacily to 
admit that great farming inith-Ttt.M um m.mn ooje( i or im; i-ioik.ii 
IN BRntSH t ARMINU Dl'RIN:. PF.\CE IS AND SHOri D BE TO IMI'ROVT Itli; 

QUALiJY OF OUR grasslwd. Such a Step forward in agricultural poliev 
surely merits capitals. 

As one who in a very small way has been stressing this point dunn- 
recent years, I must express my satisfaction. At long lust we have 
ofiicial admission that grass is an important crop, that growing it is 

It? , ."k ‘■^'hcr something to be proud oH and 

that the best place to store potential fertility in most of our farmin'- 

acres is underneath the turf of pasture land. As 1 sav wondert 
Will never cease. • 


There will no doubt be some criticism that these proposals should 
have come earlier in order that a greater acreage of cram miuht h ive 
been sown this spring, but I think that this would have been a^mist I'ke 
As I v,cw the pos„i„n the powers ,1,.., be nrusl needs mekS anniri 
bet against war m coiineciion with our farming policy. 

What I mean is that to grow a greatly increased acreage of omn 
during peace weld be to we., ken our home farming as a 'fourlh hne 
of defence. Each year while peace remains, no matter how m-' 
canously. m l^he saddle of history, our grain-growing must be just fhu 
amount which our animal husbandry can comfortably carry L a bv! 
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(>ioduct. Therefore, when May conies, the annual bet against a war- 
time laiTiine before the necessary sixteen months can bring about an 
llKlea^ed grain harvest from our land must be made. 

This year once again, rightly or wrongly, that gamble has been 
t.<ken. for not until September 1940 can any appreciable increase be 
espected in the amount of human food produced from the farming 
land of this country. I for one consider it to be a justifiable risk, 
c^peclally now that it is not a blind one. For to-day we have two 
s.ifeguards—lirstly. a national food storage to bridge the gap between 
the date of an outbreak of war and the earliest possible increase m 
home food production; and secondiv. an agricultural policy with the 
avowed object of ensuring that when a greater productive 
reL|iiii'cd our farming acres will be in a fit stale to make it. Wonders 

will never cease. n u » n 

Which means. 1 sincerely hope, that the powers that be will hasten 

to carry lhi>> championship of grass to its logical conclusion. 'C 
peace obtains they, very rightly, would have farmers 
qualitv ot their pastures. This must mean increased live-stock arming, 
a branch of farming which to-day comprises some three-quarters o 
the whole industrv of British agriculture. But unless those 
puMures are well stocked they will soon deteriorate and thus ine 
Putiona! investment in them will be lost. Therelore, the next step ii 
our agricultural policy, one which the majority of larmers 0 
piaving for far too long, must surelv be directed to putting li e- 
f.,miing in this country into a more profitable condition. , 

However, even if this wonder be not forthcoming 
let us be grateful, not for small mercies, but for a very mg 
the public and otficial recognition ot the value of . 

thankful was I when I first read of it. that 1 turned up Psalm 118. 
read verse 22 with great satisfaction. Here it is; 

'■The stone which the builders- refused is become the head 
Slone of the corner.” 

With reference to to-days agricultural politics for “stone read 
"g,a s. and for “builders" read ' woefully blind politicians. 


vn 


as 


A correspondent in a wcst-country weekly 
the name given to the first meal of the day m 


mentions “Dew-bit* 
rural Dorset. I have 
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ncscr come across this anywhere before. iMit it is so apt (hat I trust 
Dorset folk will never let it die out. I ruc. nowaday, only the minority 
are awake with the dew-; but, c\cn so. why should not the early morn- 
ing tea and biscuit of modern society be known as the ■‘Dew-bit”? 
Anyway. I do suggest that Dorset hotels should try to keep this attrac- 
tive name alive, and that their stall' should always inquire of visitors 
at what hour in the morning they would like their "Dew-bit,” 


Vlll 


As I worked in my study this .itternoon I was conscious that 
there was a tennis-party in lull swing outside In iluly bound 1 went 
out on the law-n to play my part as host during (e.i. in\ evcuscs tiuit 
my presence at a young people's party could well he omitted having 
been unaccepted by my womenfolk. I'.vcn so I still qick to it that 
my view is correct, for recently 1 have been continually rentinded that 
1 have arrived in the old bulfcr class. .X good adicetive that, to describe 
one who has attained the middle-aged spread; lor not only docs one’s 
girth warrant its use but one's chief function in life seems to be to 
play the role of bulfer for one's young people between the harsh 
discipline of life and their enthusiasms and foolishness I he unfailing 
sign of one’s attainment of the bulfer state is when young people of 
both se.\es. especially the male, invariably accord one deference and 
respect, and for a year or two now this has been granted to me in good 
measure. So, choosing a sound-looking deck-chair to accommodate 
niy si.vteen stone. I resigned myself to the poliicncss of the convpany. 
whilst 1 admired the girls’ slim, scantily clad beauty, and envied the 
lads their tlat tummies and easy agility, lime was when 1 passed the 
tea-cups and fagged the tennis-balls, but now I sit. occasionally brag- 
ing ol my past prowess to people loo young to be able to question it. 

Tea over, I lit a pipe, and prepared to watch the game; and il was 
then that I noticed a curious ditference between this generation of 
young tennis-players and my own at a similar age. Thev have all been 
named correctly in the art of tennis: we were nol. hut acquired il under 
the spur of competition. The resulting standard of play i. .about equal 
Uto modern being more classy, but ours quite as etlicient. But the 
difference in the attitude of youthful plavcrs to the game is very 
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marked. In my dav, when it was not our turn to play tennis, "e UcnIy 
watched the prowess of our contemporaries on the court, derided iheir 
bad shots, applauded their good ones, and noted any marked improve- 
ment m any player's game. Now it seems that all ^eopk can 

make a lairlv good showing at tennis, enjoy being asked to lenns- 
parlies at which, when their turn comes, they play tcnnis-attei all, 
roccas onal set is expected of them. But when they are not playing 
ihey scarcely bother to look at the court at all, being much more 
interested In talking to each other. I do not say that this 
grade step, but 1 insist that it is now the fashion and a great difference 
horn that of thirty years ago. After a few minutes 
to be the onlv person on the lawn who was watching he tennis. Ah. 
well, here apparently, is yet another role for the old bulTer. 


IX 

nnre aoiin in a time of ditriculty and danger the population of 
o[ those acres shall be given talT' totilJ famt.'ns 

"to:::: ptrA,. m... .0 

this charge of wasting ^^er let to farmers lor grazing 

attached to a nuhtap aerooro ^^^ numerous, this 

or haymaking: ,,ith the recent rapid increase m 

arrangement woikcd fairy discontinued. Grazing 

aeroplanes and training acti j sometimes a danger: long 

live stock were too often a in'.tanccs haymaking 

grass spoiled the '‘‘t‘'"^^‘“'srwith the best of goodwill in the world, 

a tremencous acreage of useful land. 
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However, once again I found tlial the times had produced the 
men and methods required. I inspected the work ol the grass-drying 
I'aimer. who now rnanagcs to satisfy the requirement', of the Air horce 
and at the same time to save the total produce of the landing-grounds 
in a valuable and marketable condition. Ne\cr have two entirely 
diderent businesses worked together more harmoniou'-K. The Air 
Force requires a neatly trimmed grass lawn as a landing-ground; the 
giass-drying farmer needs short young grass as his raw material. The 
lormer wants the least possible obstruction on the ground to aeroplane 
mana-iivres; the latter's maximum hindrance is a tractor hauling a 
chain harrow, a roller, a manure-distributor, or a cut-lift mower, 
either combination being capable of easy and quick lemosal when 
occasion requires. The greater the tonnage of produce lemosed from 
the land the better the landing-ground and (he belle'- the farmers 
balance sheet. 


Moreover, under the new arrangement between modern aircraft 
and modern agiculturc. even the question of fcriiliiy has been con- 
sidered. The former pays the farmer for the task ol continuous cut- 
ting and removing the summer growth of grass, but at the same lime 
insists in his contract that he shall dress the land adequately with suit- 
able artiheial fertilizers. I saw the ellect of this on virgin dowiiland 
this afternoon, where the alteration in the character of the herbage was 
amazing. I found ryc-grasscs and clovers growing in profusion and 
evidence everywhere (hat this modern practice of farming aerodromes 
Is performing that marvellous feat of producing national income and 
at the same time enhancing the value of national capital. There arc 
few businesses to-day which can make so proud a boast. Moreover 
this dovvniand is now employing more men than in the old farming 

uU VS. 


The capacity of the average drying plant is from three to four 
hundredweights of dried inca! per hour. Jhc short grass is fed slovviv 

,t‘'" f«dei- and lakes about twenty minutes 

o pass through the dryer, where at the delivery end it comes out as 

fnt>r its green colour. From there it goes 

into a mill which delivers a fine green flour into a paper bag on scL-s 

Thi. concentrated product finds a ready market with l^he mfnufac^ers 

m alv r bur according to 

a alvsis. but good quality green meal up to the required standard 

fvlchcs somewhere about £10 per ton. When one realizes thar the 

average Lnding.ground comprises some tiirce hundred acres and that 

•n .. ta,r scasc, even dovvniand can be nude Vo vield Ihree tons ol 
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dried meal per acre, it is obvious that the nation cannot afford to 
waste such a valuable by-product of national defence. 

To my mind both the Air Ministry and the modern farmer should 
be congialiilaled on linding a way to make the land of England do 
two things at once, and both of them well. 


X 

Farming conversation this last week has been concerned not a 
little with the proposed subsidy of £2 per acre for ploughing up poor 
or worn-out pasture land betv\een now and the end of next September. 
Here and there one heard adverse criticism. This sort of thing. 
“Catch me ploughing up any pasture for two quid an acre.” “What 
good's that to me? I haven't got any pasture that's been down for 
seven years." It isn't enough money to pay a man to wreck a good 
pasture, or to recompense him for the cost of ploughing-oul and im- 
proving a poor one. While the border-line cases, the men who have 
some poor grass-lanrf which has been dosvn six years only, wailed 
loud and long. 

But in the main there was general satisfaction at this first step 
in the new policy. The majority of farmers seem to recognize and 
appreciate that this is not primarily intended to help farmers but to 
help the land. That, while the proposed payment would not cover the 
total cost of ploughing up, manuring, and re-seeding an indifferent 
pasture, a job which costs about £6 per acre, it would in many cases 
make that impro\emcnt worth while to the man who made it. That 
at last the paramount value of grassland has been admitted oflicially. 
And, greatest point of all, that (his Government money would not be 
largely confined to any one district, but could and probably would 
be made to spread itself fairly over the whole country. 

It occurs to me that before setting the plough to work in any 
pasture this summer the farmer should consider carefully just whether 
by so doing he will give the nation value for money in increased future 
productive power of the land so ploughed, and at the same time do 
his own pocket, if not a great deal of good, certainly no material barm. 

Just what type of giassland ought to be ploughed under this policy.^ 
Many p!X)ple, farmers as well as townsfolk, will be inclined to aigue, 
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‘'As much as possible,” but it may be that neither the scry good pasture 
nor the very poor should be ploughed in too much ol u huiry. I 
cannot see many farmers hurrying to plough up really lirsl-class pasture, 
which is fenced and watered, and of a cjuality to command lo-day a 
lent of £2 per acre or over; nor do I think that this policy is intended 
to effect this change. Neither do I think that it will pay cither the 
nation or the farmer for too wide an expanse of \er> poor pasture to 
be so treated. 


It is not conect to assume that vshat is now unprolilable grassland 
will automatically become prolitable and fertile arable as soon as the 
plough has been put into it. Indeed, there aie some lands which arc 
less ol a liability to both tlie nation and the farming industry as damn 
poor pasture than they would be as doe poor arable. I once heard a 
farmer describe a tract of such land in this lashion. ' Well, you can 
write that off. ‘Tain’t land, tis pist space. ' 

Even so, as damn poor nasluie it does pos%ess liie capability of 
one arable food crop should need arise, but il that crop be taken in 
peace-time, what then? Instead of i licid of poor grass whicli was 
admittedly of no profit and no liability, there will be a field of stubble 
equally of no prolil, and of considerable liability in the immediate 
luline. Stubble cannot be just lelt: sontclhing must be done with it. 

To my mind that class of land will not and should not be expected 
to teol the plough iinlii something more delinite as to the future ot 
larming is forthcoming from the powers that he Until there is an 
assured and profitable market for a great increase ot lise-stock pro- 
ducts, notably from hurdled sheep, I do not see how manv of our 
poorer hill pastures on light soils can be improved, (.ranted, the plough 
IS th. only way to improsc them, but the plough must be followed bv iL 

ro plough up such land, and take a cereal cron. peth,ips two is to 
lease that land in a worse stale than hclorc. ' ^ 

Until nnore hope for live-stock farming, paiticulailv hurdled sheen 
land which will come up as a result of the new proposals The st 

Of a.b,e n.™,, j,, 
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as good pasture for a few years, Liid subsequently has deteriorated into 

moderate pasture. This type of grassland can be improved tremendously 

by ploughing up, taking one or at most two cereal crops, and then 

re-sceding with a proper mixture of grass and clover; and in my view 

it is to this end that the new policy is directed. 

* 

Moreover, moit larmcrs, I think, can manage to tackle a moderate 
acreage in this fashion without any drastic upheaval in their live-stock 
farming, and without any greatly increased expense for equipment. 
Many of us have been doing this for several years, myself included. 
Now. after ccnsultalion with my foreman, I have decided to set the 
plough going over some thirty or forty acres immediately after hay- 
making, an acreage which would have been 50 per cent, less had this 
jicw policy not come to pa.ss. 


XI 

I have recently been investigating bees, with the result that 1 have 
acquired several new friends, an alarming amount of information, and, 
thanks be, only one sling, and thi« not in a vital spot. The reason for 
all this is because I have a mercenary mind, and was amazed to read 
in some agricultural statistics that the honey production of this country 
was worth well over two hundied thousand pounds sterling per annum. 
That there was money from bees was obvious, but was there 
monev in bcc-kecpmg.' The rapidly increasing net of regulations which 
enconipass the cow-kceper and the rapacious appetite ol covys lor cake 
and meal which have to be paid for in hard cash have taken all the 
joy and most of the prolil fiom modern dairying Besides eNerjbody 
in farming, landlord, farmer, and labourer, hates the job of 1 « 
duclion and everything connected with that dirty animal, the 
produces both milk and mess on seven days m every 
after a quarter-century of dairy 

bored with cows and yearned for a change. The thought of keep t 
some live-stock which could feed over the hedge on my 
land seemed cMraordinarily attractive. ,in 

keep bees, let them work busily on my behalt. ^ Z 

at ease listening to the little beggars buying, ^o. ^thmgh h 
the one class of farm live-stock of which I have no knowledge, 
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of which I am desperately afraid. 1 made it nu business to t.ill iiptui 
some of my bee-keeping ncighboms ami risk a few stings in sc.ueli ('I 
profuablc infoimation. 

Alas, as a rcsuli I have decided to slick to cows, for I sot>ii dis- 
covered that bee-keeping is anything but a la/\ man s occupation, .uul 
that weather can handicap the hee-keeper just as much as am uiIh-i 
farmer. Bees, apparently, cannot woik unless it is warm anil some 
seasons the weather plays all sorts ol tricks wnh them. I nsc.ison.d 
warmth in early March will wake them up from then uintci sleep, and 
then cold weather in April will send (hem back to Kd again. More- 
over, often at the end ol May the temperature is such that ihev are 
only working a very short day. and the old proverb of a swaini ot 
bees in May being worth a load ol hay is hopelessly inaccurate liulei 
Auch conditions, instead ol the bees being bus\ makine honev for liuii 
owner he has to leed them with sugar syrup. I learned tiial usn.div 
the salcab c crop ol honey is made alter that date being needed hv (he 
bees lor their wmior keep, which is why. to quote yet anolhci piovcih, 
a swarm of bees m Juh is noi woith a hullciJh. 

But the thing which surprised me most was to discover that Ivc- 
kecp.ng IS not just the simple matter of owning some hcos and i.ikine 
the iiaturHl crop ol honey which they .ind circumstances provide Dui'- 
mg l^he winter months the bee-keeper is busy making ecpiipment lor 
the next yimmcr. and during the summer he often it is a she is .s 
busy as the worker bee. tn spue of this bec-kccpcis geneiallv iic 
very tricndly folk, seemingly only too willing to he bolheied b^ people 

Jiighi ^ ^ Iliuii ill 

hoiicing a dozen hives, you decide to call upon a pcifcct str.iivei He 

man v r; bis knowledge is Til vour disposal. The 

cnMl\ f culiuicd individual, possessed of i 

-ainedT bee books, and much lo.c of bees which he Ls 

whom c.MvcnciKc. Tnc ictiiOd general with the tierce mousladie 

in India and T" '' 

a most friendly person, m fact a human being like vourself K >n 
admitted bee expert, the man who has hundreds of hives WilMe 
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\oii all he knows eagerly. All will waste their time with you in the 
most chaimitig fashion, not because the> are bee e.xpcrls, but because ^ 


tne\ lo.e bees. 


On a commercial basis bee-keeping is a scientific and complicated 
business. On some farms they are recorded in much the same fashion 
as either cows or pigs. The other day I met a man who breeds and 
sells pedigree queens tu bee-keepers all over the country and beyond 
the seas. The foundation of his huge stock was a hi\e which some 
fourteen years ago produced five hundredweights of honey in three years 
without swarming. Apparently swarming upsets bees, and disturbs them 
from the real business of making honey, so that most bec-kcepers try 
to present swarming by periodical examination of the hises and cutting 
01 the queen cells. This new friend of mine believes in breeding from 
non-sssarming strains, and to do this keeps a detailed record of each 
hi\e\ activities. Moreover, he prefers to breed from stocks which are 
liood-teinpered. a practice which every one must applaud. 


Warning me that many bee-keepers would criticize lus ideas as 
nonsense he told me all sorts of things. That he loved bees. That he 
he-'an with a lot of poultry and a few bees, but soon found that the 

bee^ were subsidizing the poultry, and so he scrapped the birds m favour 

of the insects. That he preferred a good field of charlock to one of 
white clover as pasturage for his bees. Again that he loved bees. Tha 
a vicoious queen bee laid from five to six thousand eggs daily. That 
i, twemyone days to prodoce a perfect bee a wh h 

iacltidej the three days' incubation. That the oees had 
problem and could by different feeding hatch effher 
from the tame egg. Yet again that he loved bees. / ° 

a virgin queen produced drones. That while he could ““ 

to produce queens he could induce them to do so. That he sold 
hundred queen bees last year. That the whole art of hee-h eptng lay 
in three things. Firstly, in the careful selection of freeing si . 

in the intelligent but generous application of sugar syrip, 

m:':i!::di;".:'L bee.L=per ioyioff h- 

square with my experience with other ‘''™ the 

- I S i.- ^ store of 

food for the hive, they lack confidence to work for the future. 






i 


The profit and loss account of hee-keeping must, of 
;;:'’m:rt :ra:ffv:trm^f forthe-nelcomer^to the country- 
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side to play with as a hobb\. Pig< .uc perhaps more soothioi.', ccti.ntdy 
less trouble, and possibly moii. profitable; Inn too oficn iliov .nc apt 
to communicate their presence .it the bottom of the garden to ones 
nose, with the lesult that they m.i\ make lor their ki.vpcrs niore tiKimes 
than friends. With bees there is no sucli drawback. On the conii.uv 
my recent researches show that there is a freemasonrv anumest bee- 
keepers to which the investmc.u of about live pounds will cn .bk anv 
one to gam admission. This sum w,ll purchase a hi\c Idled w.ih 
bees, a smoker, and a \eil; an Csjuipmeiit whicli wid provide it^ owner 
wi(h endless interest, much pleasure, a few slings, some Iioikw which is 
honey, the wherewithal to make mead, .md a host of good hiends. 

The two last arc perhaps the most valuable icliirns. .Xnv one who 
has ever drunk a glass ol good mead m a hec-kecpei s coliae'e will aeuc 

who u' •* ihing or two; a'nd am one 

Tnenr. p K 

quence For bees arc .lo respecters of persons. They will on occaMon 

tnat reason alone inanj ol our rural dislncts would be grcailv improved 
lhat!' >1 «as the honey bee who liist'discovercd 

The colonels lady and Judy O'Grady 
Arc sisters it/u/ir iheir skins 


.he show was bcine held “ Unf]', "‘Tl" 

after him. ^ ^ employed a private attendant to look 

^how''2«rcman;-:d'oi;\VhVk:o:''?’“^ ^ 

-.ines. and Cadet of CevafoTs. fascinaied'’ hr t fS?' ^,^3,;’: 
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smart salesman, seeing this aristocratic gentleman watching a machine 
veiv intently, inquired if he \serc interested in it. He was, very much 
so. unJ in a few minutes had ordered the machine, and signed on the 
the dotted line. He continued this procedure from stand to stand, and 
then, saving nothing to his keeper uhen they subsequently met, went 
honu*. having ordered thousands of pounds' worth of implements and 
thoroughly enjoyed his day. 

A week or two later up the lane towards his house came binders, 
elevators, drills, wagons, carts, and all the rest, and then, of course, the 
•.\hole storv came out. I cannot believe this tale to be true, but set 
ii down as* I heard it. If it be true the culpiil has both my sympathy 
and admiration. 1 should love to let myself go in the matter of buying 
every implement I could possibly use. but the lightness of my pocket 

forbids. 


XIK 

Pverv countryman of my acquaintance is firmly convinced that ever 
since l^)"i the country-side has been sacriliccd by politicians on the altar 
..1 toun interests, but this afternoon I learned that sometimes J 
countrvman does gel a little of his own back. I was ^ " 

tncnd'vvho owns a most delightful country cottage in Hampshire. It 
„,,s e'MclenI lhal originally this had been two cottages 

purchased cheaply and converted '"V V™^ddTr for nS 
hu,^c From what she told me and from what 1 could -sm for myscii 

.I'uas Main that she had spent at least ten limes the purchase pri« on 
""^'■'M'e-s an old devil,” she said. "But a great friend. He does just 

in here to tell me what a wonderfid “d 'See they bricks.- 

t:;^^::'v:N.^^orsr ,f ^he . th. S..S , 

r:d fm'd:r^"n?m:S:“ e lo ply -onderds an' 'underds of 
pounds compensation. ’ 
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Apparently, for fear the bricks shoiikl fall, she fell for it. ami it 
cost her pounds and pounds. But in spite of the fact that evciy \isit 
of this wih gentleman costs her money, she assured me that ifiey .no 
still good friends, and that she has nc\cr rcgrollcd one penny of her 
outlay on her rural home. 

I wonder whether the Prime Minister has a country coti me. 


\I\' 

Driving home from the Bath .md West .Show \ could not help 
thinking how true it is that we arc an illogical people! We seem to 
delight in paradox, and a comparatively rcccm illustration of this curious 
(lait in the national character can he seen in out increasing regard lor 
natural things. The more we become a nation of town-JweHeis the 
more we become a nation of conntry-Iovers. The more uc discaial 
the horse as a help during our daily work, the more we use him as 
a companion during the day. The mme plentiful becomes the supnly 
of overseas produce, the more determined we seem to be to grovv .i 
least one blossom and two green pcs. The more life becomes a business 
of pushing buttons, the more we yearn to achieve a backache h\ plusicd 
exertion. Few may be able to dig. but none is ashamed to irv. 

• •*" gardeners, little or much, good h.id 

or indifferent. Perhaps the best ilIuMration of (his change in'our habits 
IS to be seen m the flower tent at any agricultural show. That is of 
course, if you can eel in. for from opening time until closins lime it 

keenly imerestcd gardeners of both sexes, all classes 

the shop and factory-workcr. The ancient jostles the child. The voice 

the BBc'lon with Cockney. The Oxford accent, or poss b 

Th. s'.ff;. garnished with dialects from Lancashire to Devon. 

the same roc\err‘ Men anV’v^men Lagc^y'VurXsf speeds T] 

S forgetting dK- laiurs 

siiisilfll 
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hegoni;is in a certain spot instead of the customary geraniums. To which j 
he replied. “Very good, Your Grace." and in due time begonias^ 
appeared. In such fashion she achieved lormal perfection in her garden, ^ 
but she was definitely not a gardener. She uas merely the possessor of 
a well-kept garden. 


Lower down the social scale the same sort of thing obtained. The 
middle-class permitted their hireling. James, to bed out year after year 
with geraniums. lobelia, and marguerites. The farmer besought that 
Admirable Crichton, the groom-gardener; “And for God’s sake find 
time to do them damn’ flower-beds, else the missus'll create, an’ my 
lite wun't be wuth livin’.” The working-man in both town and country 
toiled in garden or allotment for mainly utilitarian results, because his 
.null income demanded them. Oni\ In the pot plant in a slum window, 
or in the alorious riot of untidy beauty in the sm.ill front flower-bed of 
the rural cottage garden could one see signs of the real gardener. 



But now wc are all gardeners, irrespective of wealth or class. There 
is a natural lust in all mankind to hold dominion over something, and 
vve all seem to be convinced that the best way to satisfy that lust is 
to become a real gardener. No matter how smalt or how large the 
garden, it must now exhibit the personality of its owricr. Wc do no 




perfection, we have grown to loathe formality, but wc all insist 


on absolute personal dominion ove; our gardens. 

Ihc Duchess dirties her skirl and her hands as she plants some 
Needling vvhich has caught her fancy. It is useless for MacGregor o 
sii '''esl that he should perform the task, that his employer docs no 
know the correct method, or that the plant is unsuiled to the soil 
lor to-day MacGregor has lost hK garden: it now belongs to m 
Duchess. The city worker now hies home to suburbia each eve i s, 
not merely to kiss his wife and perhaps to play tennis or golt, out 
plant some rare specimen which he has purchased during his lunch-hou. 
o. even to stick a row of peas. The town workman docs likewise, 
and in hu allotment will be found quite a sizeable patch dcvol 
the production of something which can neither be eaten nor 
monev The farmer discovers that the geraniums or lobelia, ^'^hichjia 
graced the lawn since time out of mind, have been -phiced b a 
sorts of flowers which are strange to him He grumbles as ^ ^ 
at both the change and its expense, but even h.s n-tcr.a hsUc oul 

-.1 ihe chirm of the unexpected and the beauty of ^is 

;;!;tplaro[ bloom at L village flower show informs him that h.s 

emnlovces have followed suit. 
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r being a farmer and therefore one of the woilcl’s worM gardeners 
frankly admit that my wife has shown me that a garden can be a source 
ot endless pleasure, interest, and .salisfactjon. At first I scoffed at her 
frantic efforts, which seemed to lead to needless expense and far too 
many colas^ However, m a lordly way I decided ic humour her f 
put up with herbaceous borders and c\en a rockerv. and it was not 
until she suggested a lily-pool that I stuick. But all to no purpose 
for fibre of the modern gardener, especially of the female, is extra- 
ordinarily tough. So last winter an cnihusiastic wife and a sceptical 
sraon.-sardencr, aided by <hc deoilings of ,ho husband of one ai'd ,hc 
employer of the other, busied themselves with the art and mvstcry of 
e^^ncretc. The result to-day is a small pool surrounded by a rockery 
h. cemen. work is obviously the work of the amateur, the design of 

h n h Tl cither from Man Friday's foot or the 

in Ins garden. 

the I'din to dav"' 1',' nnjoy 

iSiliiiiii 

a strc.im and possibly a small u ii.«-i'.ii i- ' ^ ^ ^ 

>he untidy charm of the wild gaidin may appciir"' 

Who knows what the chanze will be’ Ni.^ -.nv l 

5£5s-:sssa 
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The popular remark concerning agricullural shows is to say that 
when you'\c seen one. you've seen cm all. Very definitely this would 
not have been true of this year's Bath and West at Bridgwater the other 
week. For there 1 found two distinct innovations. 


The first w.is an Army stand, which created a deal of interest. 
One saw countrymen of all ages eagerly examining machine-guns, and 
many of the younger ones seeking information on military matters. 
Somehow 1 think that most farming-folk will regret such an innova- 
tion at an agricultural show, but few would suggest that it was not 
a necessary exhibit in these troublous times. The interest it created 
seemed to show that, like the majority of Britons, countryfolk to-day 
are military minded, but dclinitely not war-minded. There is a world 
ol dilVercnec between the two. 


The second innovation at Bridgwater left no doubt in my mind as 
10 its merits. It was shown at the Agricultural Education Stand, and 
was unqiiestionabh the high spot of the show. Beneath a plough set 
on hieh I found a scries of experiments, showing just how worn- 
out pasture land in the West Country has been improved by the plougn. 
The word ‘ has " in that last sentence is the important one. inii 
displav did not merelv suggest how pasture land might be improved, 
but showed specific examples of how this has been accomplished. 


Every detail of the work was set out both plainly and a«;»ciivel)'. 
Bc-’inning with a square of the worn-out turf, one cou'd 
down the line, .tnd from this condition note its steady 
•in arable break, and finally into either a wheat crop, a potato crop, 
or a greatly improved sward. The dates of each necessary operaho 
were given, showing when to plough, roll, cultivate, manure, sow 

a catch crop, plough again, etc. 

This saliiabic exhibit gained general appreciation f™'" ^ ^ 
Fvcrv dav there vvas a steady stream of farmers 

exanvpic is so much more valuable than precept. 
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XVI 

Recently I have been thinking that counirvfolk generally arc too 
fond of poking fun at the farm pupil, c^pecialh when (he lad iiappcn'. 
to be an obvious townsman. That at lirst he ma\ seem very toolish 
and absurdly awkward to folk uho have grown up on a larin I well 
know, but to suggest that he will never learn his new calling nor do 
his best to do so is usually both unfair and untrue. 1 write that 
because during the past week or so I have come across several cases of 
farm pupils who. having been invited to an cveiiing‘> tennis, have 
replied that they would come gladly, but only if haymaking permitted. 
Which. 1 think speaks well for both master and pupil: for the great 
thing which one must leach and the other must Ic.irr is that the farm 
always comes first. Unless that lesson be learned and appreciated at 
its proper value, neither technical knowledge nor sullicient capital will 
serve to make the iad into a farmer. 

There is no doubt that as the grain harvest in this country becomes 
less important, the hay harvest becomes more so. \‘ery certainly 
haymaking rules the countryman’s life more and more each succeeding 
summer, in spite of the help of so many new inventions. This year 
I have an entirely horseless haymaking. For some \cars the only 
horse job in my hayfield has been the raking, but this year 1 have 
pul on a wide tractor-drawn rake, which enables my one remaining 
old pensioner cart-horse to survey our mechanical activities with a 
placid eye, as he stands in the paddock. 

But there is one thing about farming which no farmer should 
forget, and that is that no matter how many new inventions he uses 
the purpose of his farming should remain unchanged. Too often in 
these materialistic days people are apt, in their admiration for the new 
method, to forget its purpose. Cleverness is .ill very well, but I am 
convinced that the many troubles which to-day afilict the world will 
not be cured by cleverness alone. Personally 1 should put my inonev 
on the people who care, rather than on the people who are merely 
clever. I said as much to a fricad (he other day, and he argued that 

he was clever and he did care, to which I retorted that such was i 
very rare combination. 

Moreover. I am convincctl that the countryman's life and work 
do enable him to arrive at the correct attitude to modern machinery. 
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For instance, the other evening my hayfield was filled with gadgets any 
one ol which would have amazed our grandfathers. Every implemeni 
in It was driven, pulled, or pushed by mechanical power, but one 
thing reinaincd unchanged— the scent of good hay. That scent should 
prevent any countryman from losing sight of the purpose of all the 
clever things he now uses in his haymaking; and that purpose is, of 
course, just the same as of old. not merely to perform clever tricks, 
but to make good hay. It is when the countryman lorgcts the purpose 
i>r his machines that one soon sees bad farming and ruined land. 

But with all our clever machinery in caddling weather, neithci 
wet nor dry, it is dilhculi to obtain the necessary scent in the hayfield. 
Not because of any appreciable amount bf rain, but because the weather 
is just having fun with the farmer. At 7 a.m., while (he milkers are 
at breakfast, he goes up in the field, and decides that conditions are 
lipc for everybody on the farm to get a move on. By .^.15 he has got 
bis rakc< going, and everything in the garden is lovely. So much so 
that at 10 o'clock he drives his car furiously across country collecting 
a carrying team. At ten-thirty the car-sweeps make a start, even 
though his most ancient employee, whom he usually loves but whom 
at this moment he hales passionately, says, ‘'Maistcr. it bain't lit. 
Thcc t ave im afire." At 10.45 the rain comes, just a sharp shower 
for about ten minutes; so at II o’clock he drives his men back to 
their various jobs, and goes home in a bad temper. 

Then the weather lakes pity on him. "Dear, dear.' its clerk says. 
•’He's really quite cross. I must do something about it." So the sun 
shines hotly, and a nice brcc/c springs up. During the farmer s mid- 
day meal he wonders whether there may not yet be a chance of getting 
some hay. and immediately it is over he drives up to have a look-see. 
Really, it has dried wonderfully. There isn't a cloud in the sky. So 
back he goes to get his rakes busy once more, and to warn everybody 
that after tea there will be something doing. Meantime he himself 
and perhaps the groom-gardener give the wakes which were raked m 
the morning a careful shake and turn. About 5.35 p.m. the sweeps 
begin once more, and he decides that he is a clever fellow, a man 
wirh his eye to the main chance, the sort of farmer who gets hay while 
others grumble. Yes. if there were more folk l.ikc him. farming would 
need neither subsidies nor larilfs. So he tells himself that by knock-olt 
time he will have stolen a march on his neighbours and the weather. 

He tells the world around him that car-sweeps arc a slick rig. and 
decided to give a band at the foot of the elevator The men may 
think him too soft for such work, but he knows that it's not only 
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brawn (hat’s required, but something iipslair'i as well. Then up drives 
his wife in the car. Can he take a personal call tiom London in ten 
minutes' time? No. he can't. London can chase itself into (he 
lhames. He's haymaking. Yoiibelcha! 


His wife drives away, and twenty minutes later down comes llie 
rain again. And that's that. So he detaches .1 sweep horn one of 
(he cars, and drives home in a still woise temper, A half-hour later 
the sun shines once more, and his wife challenges Inm to a single at 
tennis. These women! Well, it will he a relief to hit something, even 
a tennis-ball. But she beats him six-three. 


And then, when he is soaking in a bath, and the soothing effect 


of the hot water has just begun to solten his misers, l.ondon riii 

up again! Can you beat it? You can t, but take mv advice and doii l 
visit your farmer friends in June. 


XVll 


For some months now in my temporary capacitv as one of the 
omt. Honorary Secretaries of the loci Hunt I h..ve learned many 
things, the two most notable being that running a Hunt is a much 
biggvr )ob than 1 had imagined, and that the gcnerosilv and forbear- 
ance of non-hunting farmers and cottagers are ama/in« The 
ramihcations of a Hunt arc wide, scarcely any one in a rural district 
being imafTecled by them m some fashion or another. Apart liom 

blacksmith'" *''ansaclions with forage-merchant, llcsh-dealer 

■hem almost apologize for claiming compel, salioii. 

by maraillll'n'g itcT X,M 'bc'Tdo imT'lmow'' h'l,'"' 
secretary. It is obvious that in many c,s-s ih i ° “ 
been killed by foxes even if there s"er- ,m I , , 
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. nd my xaluaiion ot (his has generally been accepted as a fair one, 
not. 1 think, because we arc expeits at the job, but because we arc 
both farmers who by li\ing and working in (he district have learned 
how' to estimate coricclty, not only the circuniitances of the loss, but 
also the cltaiMcter of the claimant. But when a cottager loses 
;ioiiltr> through their being killed bv a lost hound I have no hesitation 
in apologizing to the sullcrcr and paving the full value of the birds. 
The latter is a legal habiliiv, and the lormcr in my view is a courtesy 
wiiich is justly due. 

Consequently during the past winter I have extended my acquaint- 
ance considerably throughout the neighbourhood, and I dare to titink 
made many new fiiciuls. Since actual hunting finished a month or 
(wo back I have continued with what the Master describes as "sunimcr 
hunting," that is to say. with keeping one’s hunting friendships green 
whenever possible, and this morning I had a good run, or rather 
.1 long chat, with an old Iriend. 1 met him in an ox-drove on the 
lop of a down ridge along which 1 was coaxing m\ car, so I stopped, 
and got out in order to pass the lime of day and discuss the alfairs 
of the district. We applauded the weather, damned Hitler, had a word 
or two about conscription, and then he gave me his considered opinion 
of A.R.P. as it is earned on in rural Wessex. 

' Zee thic zmattci ?" he a^ked. pointing with his stick to the brown 
smudge of some trenches in a green pasture on the outskirts of his 


Village. 1 nodded. 

•'Lot o' voolcry," he snorted. •’Cooisc. I doan't goo fur to zay 
.IS up Lunnon an’ in big towns that trenches bain’t needed, cause ihcy 
i>c. But vcraboiiis they bain’t. I here bain’t enough people. Back 
.ilone when thic caper were on they asked 1 ef I were gwaine to clp 
dig. 'an I iclicd ’em as I’d dug all the trenches 1 were gwaine to, and 

Icfied they to let good ground alone. 

-Still even village people like to feel safe." I suggested. 

• Zafe! Look at vei. Ef wold Hitler do come avvver >er vvi is 
..cryoplancs. he bain’t /et on bombin’ Sedgeburv Wallop. An’ when 
cc do come wi’ 'em 1 be gwaine to bide at whoam or in pub an take 
me chance. Zidcv ef the bombs wur comm’ thick there s plenty o 
ditches an’ zunk lanes about fur all o’ we. An 1 do knaw zumma 
about war an’ zich-likc. What’s think? I were ounued m South 
Africa blowed up m \ ranee, an’ submarooned in a troopship. Take 
h all roun’ I ad a gutful. as vou mid zay. But I tell cc, none o the 
vol soiers like I didn’t mess wi' trench diggm like 
■iter thcTlolIun-mc w Ho, ho. Like scratchin badgers 

they was.’' 


A "ilAK ()l N'.V l-liE IM 

I nnirnni[0<.l Nomcilnug U> ihc cflcct ihal lie imisiii'i He ipmc 'i> 
scornful of civilKiiis wIjo had ivn shared his military cspcl1ClKc^. .u-d 
^ mentioned that A.R.P. had gi\cn the \iliagcs a new lease oi o'ln- 
iniinity life 

"Ay! It 'a\e that. Hnnight \olk logether proper. I 3 iit \Mli ee 
tell 1 one thing, maistci Why is th<il the m.nn <>' the \oll. uoi do 

r l.ikc the leadin' part in ihcase \or A R.l’. caper in 'he \ill.iges he /oil 
o' 'alf-zkim \olk. thcc's know, not wufh inoic'n \i\c hoh .i \Mk .1 
. anythin' zensiblc?" 

"I shan't have th.'t,' I prote'-ted. and iiisl.inccrl the haul v\oik 
porfoimcd by \arious local pctiple. neither ()f whi'in louIiI In ,.in 
manner of means warrant his designation of " half-skim." 

“Ay, I'll gi e ee \olk like that, " he said. "They be in leNpoiuible 
positions, an' got to carry out the reggylalions. Does it well, toi*. iiiosi 
on cm. But there’s two zarls o' \olk wot he main husy wnh ihu 
\cr A.R.P,, wot bain'l wulh sindm . " 

".Such as? " J asked, as he slopped to tap out his pipe. 

"Vust there be the \olk as ain't never nianaged to git old o' no 
Ihoiily any other load. Like .Mrs. Major Blank. O' course, she'm 
u super bitch. " 

The dcseriplion of the lady was so apt that I laughed aloud, and 

so did he. I handed o\ei my poireh. and he resumed his eomnicnlaiy. 

" rhcliak! You knows ow 'liv wT cr. zamc as most \olk. \\e'\e 

a kep' 'cr off the Parish Council, an' oil the Rural Disinct. the \ le.ii 

wunl wear cr. ncct the Oomen's Insjitutc. an' then'll put up uT most 

thinj’s. Bnl thcasc \cr A.R.P. 'asc hiii a tiodsciul (o ci. She /ced 

cr chance, an took It wi' both ands. ^n' there's a zighi hke et 

Ihis Mrs. Dash. She'm \air crazy about National Service But she 

aim invcr done 'er proper national service, an' cooked decent meals 

^.fui er usband. But now she kin \ind time to mn about wi' -as 

^ masks an strut dioo the Milage in iiousers an' gum bools. A pioper 
zigiu m line gel up she be," • .siujci 

icmombrancc, and handed n,o ha.k 

s ^pouch, so I inquired concerning his second class of A R P. wuikcrs ' 
I "Tlic second lot be a zight better than the fust." he opined pultin- 
W vigorously at Ins pipe. "They be the li'l volk. wot avc niver '.d o 

Thcasc A.R.P. be meat an drink to 'en). But. lor bless 'ee cf zo b.' 
as you will- in an ole they'd be the last volk as you'd call on to cin 
ee out Thecs know-, they docs ilicir li'l job. wotever n mid be bin 
they jist amt got it, nceilicr upstairs iiecl in their 'ands. But they do 
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jut ubout enjoy the paradin' an' drcssin' up. It gi'es 'em a chance to 
he big fur once." ^ 

We discussed the matter further for a few minutes, and then, as he 
refused a lift down to his village. [ went my way. Incidentally, I 
would bet that on his way home through the gorse on the down a 
rabbit or two found its vvay into his capacious pockets. 

But this evening I have been thinking about his criticisms of his 


neighbours and their A R.P. activities. With those conceining the first^jj 


c!a>s. the super bitches, I am in entire agreement, but I am convinced 
that he is a trifle loo hard on the second. There is no doubt that 
.A.R.P., even while it may not be so necessary in a west-country village 


as m a south-east town, has revived communal effort in the country- 
side which is all to the good. Moreover, the lives of many people 
are drab. Why should they be blamed for enjoying the temporary 
impotiancc and brief authority which their A. R.P. work gives them? 
Hvervbody enjoys being important, and everybody, little or much, yearns 
lor an opportunity to dramatize himself or herself. Those who attain 
either of ilicse satisfactions through A. R.P. are certainly earning them 
by giving up ihcir scanty leisure to this work. Even so. my old friends 
conver>ation this morning docs show how keenly every activity of 
ct'untiylolk is noticed and criticized by their neighbours. It is, perhaps, 
a t.iiiK easy thing to be a great man in town, but how difficult is it to 
attain that eminence in the country-side! 



xvm 


How fashions change in farming opinion! A few years ago any 

one who pointed out the paramount importance of Britain s 

w.»«, either scorned, sneered at. or openly reviled as a traitor. • 

bee.ui.e 1 experienced ail three in good measure. However. ' contm i^ ^ 

to side with a small and very unpopular minority of people, 'vho argue 

that grass was a crop admirably suited to our 

tb.t underneath its sod was the safest place to 

l„ne of need, and that in this counliy gram-growing during 
. . . r.. rki*. m hiicini>k.<; hilt as a 


briegardcd'not as our farming's main business ^ ii 

oi animat husbandry, or rather of grass. It is indeed * |Jjn„ 

tfnt ihe people who once ridiculed such a doctrine are no p 
I; 'a,|!cr a, their own discovery, or cKc with the ferronr wh.ch the latest 

convert to any doctrine almost invariably displays. 

s.MrccIv i week goes bv without one leading of a Grass 
, rnr'r; in Utreonmy or another. I ha^e attended several, and H-e 
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enthusiasm for grassland tmprovcmcni is such I can liken it unly 
to a lever. I have a vague recollection of haj-bo\ cookciv; my 
incicasing wciglii lends to make tar too m.jn> friends suegcvl that ( 
should adopt the hay diet; and iinforliinatclv fur inr I Im\c been i 
sufferer from hay fever all my life at this tune of ycai. Nuvs. 
nalely for me, for all British farmers, and for all HriUsh lownsiulk. 
everybody connected with faiming in this country seems to he sulkiing 
from hay fever. And they've got it had. 

However, this is not the usual kind of hay fever whieli hiines me 
running eyes and continual sneezing, but that peculiar hraiid u'l ihis 
malady with which an increasing numher of people arc Irvine t.’ tnfea 
everybody, and seemingly succeeding. My hicnd. Mr w’u'h y the 
1 nncipal of the Cannington farm In.iitute in Somerset, is a del'iniic 

hTrlZ'fi Professor Sir K. Ci Siapicdon, was. of course, 

born with this disease. Thanks be. we now have a Minister of Aitiiciil- 

accoiding to ancient custom, dared to snee/e occasionallv in their 

company. And. from what I have seen recently, a rapidlv' mere isine 
number of farming-folk arc following suit. ^ ^ 

of a 'i "'‘'I I*'c recent olhcial hacking 

•■griculUii i| policy designed to increase soil rcrlililv seems 

fcrlilitv 1 • K ® "i “ Vcars-cnll,UM.sni, In h.Kkinn llic 
fcrli ity hor.c, in helping ihc Binish farmer lo gel a living hv immouiv 

b « r"b„™"" ">"« .o make gmni l.nn,:„g ' 

ha resS to Br^fH "i"" Asrienllnrc 

nas restored to Britisn farmers a proper pride in their calling 

unabated long after lhis'’;carVhaylLg'Is 'fimvL '' 

Uie oblique approach that does it. 
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To-day in rural England there are lots of things which are not 
ple.i,ant to look upon. I noticed one the other evening, and subw- 
qiicntK sought information from an old countryman on whom I called. 

‘■Tell me something. Bill. What’s the matter with Blank? -a 
\itlaee in the neighbourhood through which I had driven that evening. 

-Now jisi what be you getting at?" retorted the cautious 



countrvman. , , 

-Well. It's dropping to bits. Every time I drive through it. a little 

more seem^ to have mouldered into decay." 

"Av that's true enough, an’ you knows why. When the big estat^ 

wur selleJ ihev come from all parts eager to buy. Twer spld up. an 
the new folks s.t pretty fur a while. Then. ^\en 'he cat jumped * 
uav thev vvui done. They didn’ know enough ow to agen bad 
tunes Thev didn't ’ave enough money to stand em. neet to gil 
stonvach iheir loss. So they bides put. le.tin’ things g.t an wu^ 
everv vear. Which is bad for they, bad for everybody, an damn ba 
I'll, the land. But there ’tis. an’ neethcr vve nor they can alter it. 


XX 


Once again the camping season has arrived, and the 

so n,os. far„.crs are o„ly 

occaNioival “campecs. 
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No.v wlicii a fanner docs adopt this role the camper slioiiKi 
that no sum of money can icprcsent Ihc value of what he c.ui, ,itui 
in most cases will, obtain from a onc-nlglu camp. Ii is absurd (o talk 
about the cost of production, or ol the money value ol Ihc d.im.iyc ilonc 
to the farm or the farmer by the camper. Neither of these ihines 
comes ill this question at all. the great point is the invasion of pnv.u y 
which the occasional “campcc" siifrcrs. No iiKuicy can compensate 
for that, and good manners and courtesy on the part ol (he simpti 
arc the only cimcncy which can transact this business satisr.Kioi’ih , 
The shilling which he pass is merely a token paymeni whkh icl.uiis 
the right ol rotusal Jo the "campee." Without that token payment, many 
campers would camp without even asking permission. 

Taking it by and large Ihc occasional camper on anv farm is and 
must be a damn nuivancc to the farmer. Usually he ai lives in the 
evening, when the farmer and his men have just knocked oil altci a 
long days work in the open air. He inquires at the farm-house whcihci 
he may camp, and if so. just whdc? With a sieh ihc laimcr leaves 
his supper and goes oui to deal w.ih him; for in most cases ,t usek^s 

simply to give dircclioiu and return to one’s supper. Rural directions 
mean very little to the town c.impcr, and so someone must eo with 
him o the c.tmping sight If a man is sent this will cost the faimei 
one houi s overtime - II k.ist nincpcncc-wliich rather discounts the 
Campers shilling. So usually the farmer goes He can. of course lidc 
w.th the camper and walk back. But he is tired, and so he cTs 

a car. but somehow or other most of them have got one. 

Then, more often than not. when the farme.- h.is helped die cimner 
vvill !cll N ^ place, he is asked whether he 

• y I lie bm ;f"; " n"""- -'-noddies arc Wo:;!; 

-ry hUlc. bul bj now ihcy arc all nearly a mile awav . 

I K fanner is lired. Whal he ough, lo reply is ■Tin I'ireJ I I 

down ,0 ihe larin and bring sou back ihcsS Ihines, ,l'l "a.t « i, ' w 

you five shillings a gallon, the milk half a crown a pint and the b 

for your dog a guinea. But if you fetch them voursclf i tl^n.v n 
a guinea for bem-: so obliginc" But is lon<. ■. Ml pay you 

='cly charges Ihreepcncc lor ,he pi.U „? 


fo 
me I 
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a-<k if I can sleep in his back yard, and also whether he will go round 
to the nearest pub and fetch me a pint of beer. What then? Would ^ 
that townsman feel adequately paid at the rate of a shilling a time? 


The chief thing for the camper to remember is that he is not a 
component part of the complicated^^achine which constitutes Englands 
eoiintrv-side; and that in effect he is usually a piece of grit in the 
mechaniMTi, Take the question of bathing and of dogs. Where there 
a river running through the farm, quite n.ilurall> the camper wants 
to bathe Surely to do that cannot harm the farmer? After all. the 
cnetage bather diinks but a small quantity of water. But the point 
is that some one is paying good money to fish that stream, and there- 
fore does not want to find any one bathing in it. The fisherman is 
pasing adequately for his footing in the country-side; the occasional 
camper is not doing and cannot do this. The same argument applies 
to the camper's little dog which has such a glorious time huiUing the 
hedgerows where the shooting tenant s partridges are nesting. 




Bui enough of this niggardly carping spirit on Ihc pari of Ihc 
counlrvnian-lhere are iwo side, lo escry question. Modern mven 
non and Iransporl have decreed lhal our l^avely counlry-side is no lon^r 
the prerogative of the favoured few who live and work in . 
mtenul combusion engine has made it free lo all v. ° ^ 

charms. Moreover, il ,s greally lo L" 

loccn cousins should visit the counlry-sidc. and so get 

thing of its work and wealth and problems; for the ^ 

fjimmg lies almost entirely in the hands of the town voter. 

the town-dweller play a rightful part in its government 

a more intimate acquaintance with the „„i,y? 

she is assured of a cheerful we come fiom 'h^^^ f’ 

There are ill-mannered campers f know, and classes 

‘re Ill-mannered farmers also. But there arc many 

Uh.) are neither ill-mannered nor narrow-minded. Th ( a„d 

both country-side and town requires that these 'orld-rural J 

nuke f.iends in the most glorious setting m ah Gods world ^ 


England in sunny summer-time. 


Iheic II no reason a, al, why the 
on any farm wilhout annoying , °"L ^esl way to explain 

character. Here it is: 
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Debit 




C 

red it 




To one night's camp 

>: 

s. 

d. 




t 

s. d. 

0 

1 

0 

By paynicnl fur 

si(c 

* » 

0 

1 1 ) 

To two gallons of water. 









delivered 

0 

It) 

0 

By payment for 

milk 

4 1 

(1 

(1 3 

To one pint of milk. 









delivered 

0 

t 

fi 

By a 1 1 0 w a n 

c e 

for 



To one old bag for dog, 
delivered .... 

i 

I 

0 

tampers 
in a n n e r s. 

good 
com Icsv. 



To disturbing tired 




and obvious 

ilmI 

9 

j/:i- 



farmer at his supper 

.*) 

5 

u 

tion fhvit he is rceeiv- 



To allowing dog to ha\c 




ing a l.ivour 

jud 

Dot 



such fun 

3 

3 

') 

coiiferiing one . 


III 

1 3 


£10 


£10 2 6 


I defy any one io balance the account of the occ.imoiuI Cuinner and 
cumpec in any o(hcr way. 


AAI 


The moM terrible thing which befalls any li>.he.nun is to be accosted 
by a fneiui and asked to demonstrate his skill. Yoit know the sort 
ot thing. Well, now I'm here let me see yoi, calcli one, Tve often 
watched people fishing, but I sc never seen anybody catch a fish " But 
n.s n,orn,„g had a real iriumph. A few dav. earher I had a.hefed 

ays until Ins parents return from abroad, |,ikc the iivtinriiv ^.r . 

he was very interested in anything mechanical on the farm for installed 

visitors to the farm for on a still I v "'’u 

.0 be^ApeeW .ha,'Tlde?„r^'’'^' 

scornful of an uncle who seemed to'en nephew would be very 

back home with an empty basket, yet surpris^'ingl" ha^prandaS 
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With this method of spending his leisure. Which last was perfectly true. 
I had been ha\ing great fun, but no luck. I had hooked two or three 
lish and lost them, and several more had outwitted me completely. 
One especially. He lay on a bank, in such an awkward place that 
the only way to get a fly near him was to climb half-way up a pollarded 
willow, lie along its trunk, and switch the fly sideways under some over- 
hanging brar.ches. In all I must ha\c fished for that blighter for three 
01 four hours, ne\cr once getting him to come to me, and losing several 
flies in the branches overhead: but. as I am a lisherman of great 
espcrience albeit of indifferent skill, not losing my temper. 

All of which I explained to my youthful critic, adding that as the 
water-keeper had toid me that there was an early morning rise, I 
proposed to capture that wily fich before breakfast. Rather scornfiilly 
he consented to come with me, and this morning the early departure 
of my car rather astonished the natives. And at eight-five a.m. (hat 
fish came up first toss, much to my surprise and to the great astonish- 
ment of my companion, who had carefully examined the mechanism of 
the tciscopic net which he carried without any faith that he might be 
required to use it as its makers intended. 

After two or three dashes up and down the pool, one beaiilifiil 
leap out of the water, and occasional bursts of delightful music from 
the reel. I managed to scramble down from my perch, and steer that 
fish over the wailing net. Half an hour later (lie rain came ilown. 
and two very satisfied fishermen returned home to breakfast. Since 
then the younger has been thinking that there is something in flv- 
fishing after all. and the cldex has been going about his work thinking 
that for once middic-age is one up on youth. 


XXII 

Whilst walking round the Royal Academy the other afternoon I 
was suddenlv reminded of my native Wilts I found myself facing 
Ihc portrait of U. S. Beasen. Esq.. LL.D.. by W. G. dc Glchn, R.A : 
iind the siehl of his genial countenance took me back to a memorable 
Jav in laic’ luly which I -pent in his barley nursery at Warminster sonic 
ihrec vears before. Dr. Beaven has been rightly named the father of 
countless sturdy John Barleycorns, for his valuable work lor British 
farming has consisicd of producing new varieties of barley to suit the 
Lwci-changine taste of brewers, farmers, and the British clnuatc. 

I erew up as a lad wiili Chcvality barley, and at that date nearly 
:vcrvbody sowed that variety. Its great fault was the weakness of its 
straw and for manv vears now it has been replaced by the stiller- 
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strawed Archer varieties. This I knew, but not until I \i>iicd Warminster 
did 1 learn what a large share of the credit tor thi% improsetnent belongs 
to Dr. Beaven, or that millions ol acres of barlev ha\c been grown 
in this country during recent years from two cultures which originated 
in that little licid just off the Warminster main street. 

I am quite certain that many other men lu\c made more money 
than Dr. Beaven out of agricultural woik o.ci the long period during 
which he has been engaged in this barley busincsx. but ! dotibt whether 
any man can have achieved greater success or satisfaction. In hunvm 
life, and especially in farming life, money isn't cscry thing, although in 
many cases it is the outward and visible sign of human achievement. 
If Dr. Beaven has managed to make a fortune from his research work, 
no one will say that it was not well earned. But even if he has not 
done so. the sight of those barley crops standing up so well to bad 
weather must give him great personal satisfaction. In every county 
in the country at tl^s time ol vear he can lind his signatuie written 
in standing barley; a signature which will stand and of which he will 
never be ashamed. That sort ol thing cannot he bought with money. 

I do not think that he has ever received fitting national recognition, 
not only for the value of his work, but for the fact that he has per- 
formed it single-handed, and at his own risk. One only can imagine 
the many disappointincnls he must have borne; the number of times 
when the results of some tedious and espensive experiment has proved 
valueless; and the number of times he must have said. -Well, that cat 
won't jump. I must try to find another that will." 

For forty years and more he has plodded steadfastly on In tlial 
lillle Wiltshire field, without, as far as 1 know, any State aid or national 
recognition. It is because such sterling individualism makes me feel 
so humble that I have tried to express my admiration for a man who 
nas done things for farming: being very conscious of the inferiority ol 
the man who merely w-rites about them. 

Miiy 1 also compliment him on discovcrinc somcihi.ig else— the 
secret of perpetual youth. In spite of its many'tri..U and disappoint- 

research work can have been verv wearing 

have h!' young that I 

comolt"?.! 1°'' f P-'y him a lilting and respectful 

"You are old. Father Beaven." the young man said. 

■‘And your hair has become very white 
And yet you incessantly give us good seed— 

At your age, reverend sir, this is right*' 
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But pcihapb ih.ii Is a lri!lc loo flippant. What a pity Shakespeare 
and Dr. Bca\cn nc\ci- met, for then the bard would have written: 

,Agc cannot wither, nor custom stale 
His inlinilc \anct\. 

Without fear of contradiction I here stale that British farmers hope 
tc be iibic to live those two lines wuh reference to Dr. Beaven for 
many \ears to come. 


XXllI 


l:\erywhcic the tountrs-sidc is turning to harvest. Wheat achieves 
ts golden-brown glor\: oats turn a lovely ash-blonde; the barley Held 
occomes a square of p.de yellow on the hill-side: while the clover ripens 
from scarlet to burnt sienna. In the village gardens the ramblers boast 
a ragged glory: the dahlias are in bloom; and th^pples show bravely 
liter their thnsiening on St. Swithin's diy. When the breeze rustics 
ihc elms a few leaves fiultcr down, a sure sign that autumn is only jiist 
round the corner. Each evening the )Ouitg ducks career over the 
meadows in wedge-shaped formation, delighting in their recently accom- 
plished proficiencv in flying As one v\alks over the fields ihe >oung 
narlridgcs first run' away from the approaching dancer, and then liy 
swiftly in a covev with their wily parents. Rabbits, the curse ol 
English farming, show- far too numerous on the down slopes, while 
the voting starlings Mrut and chatter in crowd across the arable ami 
pasture Even the doings of countryfolk tell the dale quite plainly. 
Each morning sees the hounds padding along the lanes at " 

sure sign that cubbing is close at hand. In one field an 
against a hayrick; in another the binder chatters Us way 
square of winter oats: in yet another the huge combinc-harvcstcr sails 

slowly and majestically round a gram field. • 

that life during AugiM, in spite of .how, a 

carncsl business. For now ,s the “h „nd poor, 

funetion which calcrs for everybody od and y or g 

:r:lLt£^td nd ..ehens: vegetates 
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are washed, and somelimcs. I am convinced, polished. Carl-horses are 
groomed lo a line gloss, and decked with ribbons and brasses. Horses 
and ponies of every imaginable age. sue. and shape arc practised up 
and down and round and round, until both lho\ and their riders are 
tired and sometimes a triHc diz/y. Home-made wmc is lasted by rural 
esperls in order to be sure that the best bottle is shown; collections of 
wild and garden flowers are carcfulh arranged, and cakes are baked 
for competition purposes in hall, rectory, and collage 

‘•And all for a iwopenny-halfpcnnv village flower show'" the 
uninitiated may exchim. "It isn't worth the ftiNvl" To such criticism 
there can only be one reply. “Come with me to a village flower show 
and see for yourself.’’ 

Now where shall vve go? Not to a big village, which modern 
progress is fast transforming into a bad imitation of the town, but to a 
htile hamlet, at least ten miles from what the lownsnun calls civilizalion. 
There are still hundreds of these, thanks be. but lo-da\. one will serve 
the village of Sedgebury Wallop, which is lo be lonnd in anv countv 
you care to choose. Well, here we arc town and countrv. allof ik in 
a flat g'leen pasture, which is surrounded by tall trees, 'in the middle 
Is the big ring for the mounted gymkhana, and around it arc parked 
hundreds of cars, for it is the motor-car which has revived and enlarged 
the vilhtgc flower show during recent years. The flower tent is hot 
much too hot for comfort, but not too hot for inieieM Hcic the 
squires garden competes with the cottagers, and it is Mi,,nis„u. how 
otlen the latter s wins. Sometimes there are a few urouves at the 

™ r f,/. « n ‘p O'"''- 

■im f« on ion, V ®'" Brewer l„r .pod,, bot nobody eaint touch 
m tor onions. Ye zee, workin fur the butcher, ’ce kin cit blood " A 

g ucomc thousht perhaps, but an undeniable aUvanlagc to Bill 

nniur^H^.'r Well-made and 

ton H ^ takes some beating, but it will be unwise to drink 

on" I™ "-‘Ber, for there i, -o t.rrblich kie^ to V But 

lo sell ,n°ear T V ■' B“lll'-- of mead. Of course 

bet we a falT' rtk'- present knows Ih ! 


in rti^r .1 n ai\\a\s a ituffi/tK i»/i* 

jumping, '■"'*2''' watching 


th 
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ling. dilllciik la^k, but there ;irc lots ol prizes aiiU numerous classes 
10 give c\cry one a show, and an R.S.P.C.A. medal for every com- 
petitor. "No, Zilas Taunton didn' win the champion cup for the third 
time'runnmg. an’ zo be able to kip 'im. But 1 low. zno, as l\\cr a 
close lit tween ce an' Mark Dumper." Which leases the cup still open 
next year, and thus pleases everybody except perhaps Silas. 

But who said that the horse was a back number? Just look at the 
entries for the jumping! In the open class famous horses from .i 
distance, which have won at Olympia, lake the honours; but there is 
a loud cheer when a local farmer, whose methods seem to be based 
on (he "over, under, or through" principle, gels third place. The 
handy hunter gives everybody a chance, lor here the value of the 
mount counts far less than Its handiness. It is the slip rail which decides 
this competition, and there is much aniusemeni vvhen the winner of .i 
jumping class icfuses to hop over a two-loot rail in hand, despite the 
coaxings of its rider standing on the far side. But everybody is pleased 
when a little girl who has evidently schooled her mount carefully for 
Ihis business, canters slowly home an easy winner on a twenty -year-old 

pony. 

In fact, here there is something for everybody. The small daughter 
of a duke on a blood pony lights out the limil of the children's musical 
hairs on terms of absolulo equalitv vvi'h the child of the small holder, 
whose fat cob was h.iiilmg the milk-float early this morning. The local 
hounds sliovv their paces as they follow the huntsman's pink coat around 
the niv* while the whip reminds any straggler that this is an occasion 
which demands lip-lop behaviour. The keepers compete with their 
cmploveis at the clay pigeons, with such success that the latter begin 
to realize that vomc ol the rabbit cartridges must have been used m 

private practice. _ ... i, ,u;„.i 

When the compciiti.ms are finished and the suii is sinking Ithiiu 

the western ridge of do'vn. the roundabout starts and 

boats begin to scythe the twilight, the music ol the '‘j 

Milage band that their (ask is done, and that 

move a litling linale. In due lime night calls it a dav. half a mm 

bines like a slice of cheese in a velvet sky. and the company go then 

s^vci-al wavs-on foot, on horseback, m cars, on cycles, or by 

Th.i esiri'nint causcs the winning carter to sing mouinfully as lu rules 

hlme side-i^iddle on his huge Shire steed, the (inkling brasses making a 

fUiing ,how. one of the few icmaining bits of 

,„c Etlald. 

but, thank goodness, the old flavour lasts. 
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It is not often that townsfolk pay the British farmer complimotiiv 
but last week a Londoner and his wife both told me that they were 
amazed at the cheapness of fresh English faim produce. What made 
this the more remarkable was that they were not wealthy pe(iplc by 
any means; yet they admitted that this «eason they had bought market- 
garden produce at a price which seemed to them ridiculously low. 

“Five pounds of new potatoes for a bob. gu\na. l.ummo. I should 
want that just to dig 'em. And peas at a price which couldn’ ’a\c paid 
for picken'.” 

So 1 thanked them, and told them that all British farmers and fami- 
workers wanted in return for their produce was a wage lor their work 
in producing it which was comparable with the icmunciation for work 
in towns. And I am convinced that the inoic we can gel our larming 
treated in politics on all fours with town industries the more easy it 
W’ill be to justify a vigorous agricultural policy to the town \oici. 


XXV 

The other day I performed the pleasant task of driving a Press 
photographer around the country-side in ordci to preside him with 
facilities for taking photographs of farming operations and the men 
who perform^ them. Two pleasing features of that journos would 
seem to be worth mentioning. The first dealt with mv companion s 
impressions of the farm-workers whom we met. 

"1 ve never met such a jolly lot of people.” he said. “Where arc 
lil. sweated farm-hands one hears so much 

\»'/ =>c€rn to be bubbling o\cr with content.” 

udde^^" Ti ’ ^ f 

adaecJ, And good luck to cm!” 

The other seems to provide yet another illustrallon that the countiw- 

how slow in thc Uptake. My companion asked one man 

cardJn cultivated 

garaen m thc district. 

face ^ «nie the reply from a ruddy 

lace, which was blessed with merry twinkling eyes. 

to fill /hi do but provide thc wherewithal 

10 nil the said cup to the brim'> 
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I \ct\ Jav in c\crv wav v\c are contimiallv being reminded of the 
do-.[H‘iling of Ihc coiinti\-Mdc. and of the urgent need to pre«rvc it 
un<tn*iU lor the comfort of those who come after us. Some want the 
whole counliN-sidc thrown open to the hiker, motorist, and holiday- 
ni.ikei, other-, want national parks; while others ask for more stringent 
ln\^ against litter louts and trespassers. More and more I am coming 
to the eoncliision that the only way to preserve our country-side is to 
mike our towns more attractive. At the moment, it our population 
•Acre spread evenly over this island, theic would be more than five 
Im.ulrcd persons to* every ss|u.iie mile. In fact, it is only because eight 
out of cverv ten pcv>plc live In towns th;tt there is any country-side at all. 

So. instead of grousing about the erection of cinemas, dog-racing 
tracks, and other modern town amusements, every true countryman 
should egg on his town friends and acquaintances to provide more and 
more town amusements. Let cinemas, lidos, theatres, racing tracks, 
tcmiiN courts, cricket grounds, and every other town amenity be 
multiplied exceedingly, so that the town will be so blooming attractive 
thit no one will desire to leave it. At the moment the average town 
i^ mciclv an industrial camp; it may be a fit place to work in, but it is 
not a (it place to live in. Witness the increasing desire amongst town- 
folk to work ill town but to live out of it. No mailer what laws are 
p.isscd coiKcrning the couiilry-stdc,' that same country-side will continue 
to dwindle and to be shabbied as long as the towns remain m their 
present unaitraclivc state. In other wotds. if we improve the town we 
sh.ill automatically preserve the country-side. 


XXVM 

Since lime out of mind townsfolk have Hocked to the seaside during 
the month of August, to such an extent that many years ago PtmU 
depidcd the crowded holiday scene on the sands with a caption some- 
tliin- like this: “Eneland has a large maritime population of which 
she Is justlv proud.” But such cynicism missed lire completely and 

each succeeding year saw that maritime population 

and enjoyment, despite the pains it suftcied from (he too-drastic 

evnosure of its oallid nudity to the August sunshine. 

mu during recent years another type of ''°'f 
into beine in large and r-'pidly increasing numbers, townsfolk who 
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decide to spend tlicir August leisure in exploring the Fngll^h couiHia- 
side. The more csnicai assert that it is the siglH of siicli a l.iigc 
quantity of red and blistered humanity at the seaside which has dii\cii 
these folk inland. Other reasons put forward .ire the distaste lor 
crowds, the desire for more natural surroundings, and un appieciaiioii 
of the varied beauty of the rural scene. All thc^c h:i\c some lic.ning 
on this coniparatiseiy recent change of Ivibil. but the real aUiaciitin 
in the country-side is the agriculture of the particular district. 

One marvellous thing about our home farming is the quiet .md 
efficient way in which it has taken full advantage ol modern science 
and invention. Wiihoui an., publicity or ballvhoo ii has pressed into 
the service of England's land every new machine as soon as it hcc.inte 
practicable so to do. to such an extent that to-dav English farming is 
far more mechanized than is Canadian. And lunv charminglv ihis 
change has been made, and how liitingly is the new mixed witii the 
old. Tucked away amongst the cobwebbed. hand-hewn, oaken rafters 
of an old thatched shed maj be found a forgotten flail of ancicni davs. 
while underneath the latest combine-harvester spends its annual leisure. 
On the most mechanized of farms that awkward piked corner of a Held 
i Is often sown by the lovely swinging hands of age. and lo-da\ when 
the young sparrows line the sun-drenched hcdgorov\> on cither side of 
it those same hands reap the crop vvith an ancient tool, making a music 
which shames the clatter of the modern binder. ‘ Swish— swish -swish." 

It is to be hoped that this increasing fashion lor country holitlavs 
will lead townsfolk to ask themselves just vvlutt or who is responsible 
-for the really astonishing position of farming in this countiv lo-da\. and 
that each succeeding August will bring them ncaicr the light answer. 
The sentiniciitalist will give this as a change of hc.iri on the part of 
lownsfolk, which has permitted the passing of much charitable Iceisla- 
lion; the theorist and politician as the result ol their clever planning, 
which has forced the fumbling farmer to be more businesslike: the 
scientist and inventor as the result of their discoveries; and the salaried 
- Icchnical expert as the beneficial elTccl of his activities. 

None of the«c has any great bearing on the matter. With or 
without legislation, marketing boards, modern implements, ami 
^lenlilic research, our home farming would have carried on through 
Both good times and bad, for the same reason which has enabled it lo 
KC*'P going in spile of the existence of all these so-called aids, Which 
K -hat It IS run by individualists foi their own ends, and bv that curious 
■^cnomenon, individualists who never have and never will farm to min 
'nc wnd of iheir own country. 
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I.L't no one make any mistake about this point. The present 
|H>Nilion ol English farming depends almost entirely upon the initiative, 
knowledge, acumen, and hard work of farmers, large and small. Any 
aid given by recent legislation has been more than discounted by the 
t.mif legislation directed against farming: and as yet any system of 
Nolunt uv co-operation or any State-aided compulsory co-operation m ^ 
the fornl of in.ukcting boards has proved only moderately successful. ^ 
l o-d.i\ the trend of legislation of all kinds and the full weight of popular W 
opinion bc ir directly against the individualist who runs a business tor . 
prolil. and vet it is that mur. to-day who supports the English country- 
side; for the success of every farming enterprise, large or small, depends . 

largelv upon one individual. 

He provides the free playground for the masses, 
one kn the cI.l^^es. To him should be given the credit for the beau^ 
of the eoittitrvMde, for, while Nature weaves the 
the rtir.,1 scene, fanning designs the pattern of that 
n.anv colours. In bolli employment and the money value oOW 
oiilput h.s hiisincss ranks fourth in the whole country, and ha tm 
iddcd merit that il produces national income and preser ■ 

c' rtal r:d national beauty: for no. ye, have his methods mvpovenshed j 
* . 1 . -..I i.irty* frtr whn come alter nim. jfl 
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C.Spliai ailU ll.TlIWlla** u . , 

the soil and mined the land for those vvho come after 

The wonder of English farming has become ° ^ ^ ^ of ^ 

folk during recent years. It is to be hoped ^ '' 

(hem will discover that shameless man who 

English fainvcr who comni.ts that awful help 

Yet. w hen 1 study the history of past hundred 

coming to the rather depressing conclusion h-t ® ^ ^ave always 

>c,.r> or so the occasional periods of agncult ra 
coincided with periods ol national J nation 

Apparently, only when it is in a blue of peace and , 

:;:„;leMs“,^. msILd «rhcing ^Htcful, we proceed to neglect our'-j 

saviour most shamefully. once again to be 

Now at long last the tie ‘ adeouate defence force 

uniting Ihc inlcrcMv of n„cer,ain days; but what i 

and air raid precautions wre ''«« y p„,sh t 

m,!::^y t:: r S.- a. kea^ 

^:^:^M.=tr^rrvS£rLd Britain. 
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1 wish some of the people in high places would liMcn to trulj iiJi.il 
conversation, and thus obtain ihc countryman's comments and cjitici'ms 
of their actions at (iisl hand. Then they would re.di 7 i; that the fartuing 

community of Britain have not one ounce of trust in arn politician or 
government. 

For instance, the other evening in a countrv pub I lisicned to a 
general conversation on the probabilities of war between Britain and 
Germany. The non-farming half of the company agreed that iheic 
would be no war in the near future, but the farming half thought 
exactly opposite, One old soldier old-age pensioner farm labourer 
voiced their views in this fashion. 

“Coorse iliercll be a war. Stands to reason. Thev be woriiiiin' 
about farmin once agen. bain t 'em? Worritin' fur Ihc vtisi time fiit 
l^wenty year. Thee mark m> words— when polivtishuns do talk about 
doin /.ummatt fur (armin', they'm .scared, an' scared bad. " 

Rubbish, Aaron, " replied the village baker, who was the accepted 

Sing ''''' 

causri^hiH ^ i* 

yacre fur^n ou i"'’- ’ zummatt a'ready. Two poiin' a 

Th\V^ Ploi'gbin up pasture to be paid in cash. That be not onlv 

^- 0 ’ wa? dtlhth ^'"'ii"''- ^'-‘nucr 

. ^ they pollytishiins spendin' money on farmin'. " 

\U farming 'hat parliament is taking in 


A 
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d farming k . parliament is lakine in 


thinkinclike th. h • -v .armcr mat w-ar is in the oiling. In 
lA ^istor^ wh ch riii^K merely basing h.s opinion on Ihc lessons of past 
‘4^aLl^’rR " 'h'*' 'he British nation has alwa\s 

f wra„? ta”;' "-s' Hkc 

i «>= n^ftauref i" 

4 short per od of fo™ ‘ i" 

f of peace Id be followed by yet another period 

I ^d™'"a%t:rrhe ■ fo’rr “ ^ 
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period; 
r uf things.' 
ftiitfhs will be 


inc.Hi •’ .-.i I 

In ihc nr.-,: ; *i:e ti.Vil n levised t 

;iih( ill the second, not only prices but actual 
slMcllv controlled in the national interest. ' • ’ 

Already the subsidy payment for ploughing grassland shows which' 
w.iy that v.ar-tinic control will go. One ion of hOme-produced foo(j 
will be worth two. perhaps five, maybe fifty, tons of overseas product; 
and so, when this war comes and for the first time in history, the price* 
loss \aliic of Britain's pastures will be realized by Britain's towns and 
town politicians. The plough will tap the wealth of fertility that now 
lies beneath the turf, and then nature and the farmer's skill combined 
will transmute that good fertility into much-needed food for hungry 

I 

people. 

Money considerations apart, it will not bo very pleasing to many 
British larmcis to be compelled to break their cherished pastures, to 
stcnli/c the \aluc of their costly water supplies, to scrap their flocks and 
herds, and to sec the carefully planned way of farming that saved them 
and their land during a long period of national neglect scrapped in orocr 
lo save the fools who were responsible for tliai neglect. But all these 
things will be done by British farmers when the time comes, bccau^ 
this ne\l war will be an all-in party, in which no sectional interest wi 
be pcrmi.ted to hold sway. These unpleasant things will be done an 
llie more willingly, too, because the average farmer will realize nis w 

lime advantage over most people. 

This was brousht home to me this morning as I watclicd a con y 
.,1 troops puss by the farm as aeroplanes circled in the blue sky ove - 
head. When the clattering ceased 1 watched tne old d^ryman 
a heifer and a ncwly-born calf down the L-ne in the wake of the convoy, 

I turned about and noticed my tractor and plough ^ 

side I turned again and saw the seed merchants loriy pull p. 
hari, wilh some omter oals lhal I hope lo sow m a day oi W“' ^ 
sudiicniv I realized Ihc great difference between tire farmer s part 

and tha'l ol the soldier, sailor, airman, nghi 

Thev "ill light with Ihc weapons ol death: the ™ ® . 

"Ith the’ weapons of life. Both will be innrortanl. pe.haps equally . 
but theic is no doubt which is the more wholesome type, „efhaps nett 

verv 

Sieour ami dcffinee of a land light.ng for ,1s people. 

THL END M 





